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Experts  search  for  reasons  why: 


As  murder  toll  rises,  clearances  dip 


As  the  nation's  homicide  rate 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years,  with 
about  23.000  homicides  occurring 
in  1989,  according  to  the  FBI,  the 
clearance  rate  for  those  crimes  has 
fallen  dramatically,  from  86  percent 
in  1970  to  68  percent  in  1989,  the 
last  year  such  a figure  is  available. 

Homicide  investigators  and  po- 
lice offidals  interviewed  by  LEN 
offered  varying  reasons  for  the 
decline,  including  declining  levels 
of  police  manpower,  the  steep  rise 
in  the  overall  numbers  of  homi- 
cides, and  more  carefully  planned 
drug-related  murders  in  which  wit- 
nesses are  nonexistent  or  are  afraid 
to  talk.  Most  have  seen  their  clear- 
ance rates  fall  in  recent  years,  while 
odiers  have  clsrance  rates  that  remain 
stable  but  not  at  the  level  police 
officials  would  like  to  see.  Other 
agencies  are  trying  new  approaches 
to  bolster  homicide  solvability  rates. 

Pierce  Brooks,  the  serial-murder 
expert  who  was  a homicide  investi- 
gator for  the  Los  Angdes  Police  De- 


partment for  more  than  20  years,  said 
that  homicidedetectives  today  are  gen- 
erally better  educated  and  have  more 
sophisticated  means  of  solving  crimes 
at  their  disposal,  but  the  rising  murder 
rate  creates  caseloads  that  do  not  give 
mvestigaiars  enough  tune  to  solve  cases. 
“You  have  better  detectives  but  theu" 
case  load  is  horrendous,  where  mine 
was  manageable,’'  he  told  LEN. 

Brooks  estimated  that  when  he 
worked  homicides  in  Los  Angdes  dunng 
the  1950’s  and  1960’s,  he  cleared  90 
percent  of  hiscases.  “Most  everybody 
else  who  was  working  widi  me  was 
doing  the  same  thing,"  he  said.  “I 
think  if  you  took  a detective  today  and 
put  him  back  working  with  me  in  the 
1950's,  he  would  clear  90  percent,  too. 
If  you  look  me  and  put  me  up  to  today. 
I'd  be  clearing  75  percent." 

The  problem,  says  Brooks,  is  that 
there  are  just  too  many  homicides  for 
detectives  to  solve.  Moreover,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  homicide  rate  is  not 
accurate  and  is  probably  higher.  Not 
all  police  agencies  report  their  statis- 


tics to  the  FBI  and  there  are  many 
missing  persons  cases  where  the  sub- 
ject is  probably  a homicide  victim,  but 
the  body  is  never  discovered,  he  noted. 

But  the  work  of  a gumshoe  has  not 
changed  appreciably  since  Brooks’s 
days  as  a homicide  investigator.  “I 
have  talked  to  investiptors  working 
today,  and  they're  doing  u just  like  I 
was  doing  it.  Tliey  just  don’t  have  the 
time,"  he  said. 

The  large  number  of  homicides 
committed  with  guns  has  stymied  the 
efforts  of  investigators  to  solve  the 
crunes,  says  Lawrence  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Crime  Control  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.C.  He  said  murderers 
who  shoot  their  victims  can  do  the  job 
much  more  quickly,  facilitating  a rapid 
escape  and  leaving  witnesses  to  ofTer 
investigators  little  more  than  a hazy 
description  of  assailants 

“Guns  are  a very  swift  way  of 
killing  somebody  that  reduces  the  odds 
of  the  witnesses  to  see  the  killing.  You 
cando  adnve-by.  you  can  shoot  some- 
body while  they  come  around  the  cor- 


ner. you  can  do  all  kinds  of  things 
that  make  it  harder  for  the  police  to 
figure  out  who  did  it.  That’s  espe- 
cially true  with  the  semiautomatic 
(weapons),"  said  Sherman 

Police  officials  also  say  that  the 
face  of  murder  has  changed,  con- 
tributing to  a decline  in  the  numbers 
of  crimes  diey  can  solve  The  Oakland. 
Calif.,  Police  Department’s  clear- 
ance rate  has  hovered  at  around  70 
percent  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
fell  to  7 1 percent  last  year  from  78 
percent  in  1989.  Lieut.  Mike  Sims 
of  the  agency’s  homicide  section 
said  that  so  far  this  year,  the  depart- 
ment’s clearance  rate  on  homicides 
is  at  60  percent.  “It’s  just  mid-year 
so  you  don ’t  get  too  concerned  about 
it,"  he  said, 

Oakland’s  clearaice  rate,  while 
equaling  the  average  figure  of  68 
percent  fordepartmerts  nationwide. 
IS  of  course  lower  than  police  offi- 
cialswouldlite  According  to  Suns, 
the  rate  “is  really  pretty  much  in- 
Conlinued  on  Page  12 


Gates  says  hell  step  down : 


Panel  unveils  LAPD  reform  agenda 


In  a development  one  pobce  expert 
has  termed  as  having  a significance 
comparable  to  the  1970's  Knapp 
Commission  report  on  New  York  po- 
lice corruption,  a blue-ribbon  panel 
has  urged  comprehensive  reforms  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  as 
a means  of  addressing  alleged  brutal- 
ity and  racism  in  the  8,200-officer 
agency. 

The  report  by  the  10-member  Chris- 
topher Commission,  which  had  been 
empaneled  following  the  March  2 
beating  of  Rodney  King  by  white  po- 
lice officers,  included  among  its  rec- 
ommendations a limit  to  the  tenure  of 
Los  Angeles  police  chiefs.  On  July  22. 
nearly  two  weeks  after  the  commis- 
sion’s report  \^as  issued,  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates  announced 
he  would  retire  next  April  if  a succes- 
sor is  chosen  by  then. 

Gates's  decision  appeared  to  ease 
the  threat  of  a political  ^owdown 
between  him  and  top  city  officials, 
including  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  over 
the  future  of  his  often-controversial 
tenure.  For  months,  the  64-year-old 


Gales  had  insisted  he  would  not  be 
forced  out  of  the  office  he  has  held  for 
12  years.  Inaeasingly  insistent  calls 
for  the  Chief  s resignation  began  shortly 
after  the  beating  of  King,  which  had 
been  videotaped  by  an  eyewitness  and 
televised  nationwide. 

[In  a related  development  in  the 
King  case,  a state  appeals  court  on 
July  23  ordered  that  the  trial  of  four 
LAPD  officers  charged  in  the  beating 
be  moved  out  of  Los  Angeles  County 
because  of  pretrial  publicity  and  the 
highly  political  nature  of  the  case. 
“What's  conpelled  our  decision  in 
this  case  is  the  high  level  of  political 
turmoil  and  controversy  which  this 
incident  has  generated, " wrote  the 
Second  District  Court  of  Appeal  panel. 
Sandi  Gibbons,  a spokeswoman  for 
District  Attorney  Ira  Reiner,  said  no 


decision  had  been  made  on  whether  to 
appeal  the  order  Judge  Bernard 
Kanuns.  who  will  preside  over  the 
trial,  warned  that  pretrial  maneuver- 
ing could  delay  the  proceeding  until 
next  year.} 

On  July  16,  the  City  Council  began 
taking  steps  to  limit  the  term  of  the 
Police  Chief,  as  recommended  by  the 
Christopher  Commission.  Council 
President  John  Ferraro  introduced  a 
motion  to  schedule  a special  election 
for  voters  to  approve  changes  in  the 
Police  Chief  position  that  would  give 
the  Mayor  the  final  say  in  selecting  a 
chief,  who  would  be  limited  to  two 
five-year  terms.  Gates's  rank  has  been 
potected  by  Qvil  Service  guidelines 
that  did  not  allow  his  forced  removal 
by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  city’s  Police 
Commission 


Two  Police  Commission  members, 
Melanie  Lomax  and  Samuel  Williams, 
resigned  shortly  after  the  release  of  the 
repon  The  commission  had  called  for 
the  entire  Police  Commission  to  step 
down 

Gates  made  his  retirement  decision 
known  in  a letter  to  Ferraro,  a strong 
supporter,  and  in  a videotaped  mes- 
sage played  at  roll  calls  to  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  In  the  videotape,  the 
often-combative  Gates  told  his  troops 
“I  have  chosen  the  month  of  Apn! 
1992toretire  Maybe  that  will  siopaJI 
the  nonsense  that's  going  on." 

Gales  did  not  name  a specific  date 
for  his  retirement,  and  said  that  he  will 
postpone  it  ifa  successor  is  not  named 
by  ApnI.  He  said  he  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  inienm  chief,  saying 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Minnesota  plans  for  its  first 
single-purpose  police  college 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“When  they’ve  put  in  the  amount  of  time  and 
service  to  the  people  of  that  dty  that  I have, 
then,  maybe,  they  can  come  forward  and  speak. 
Until  that  time,  I would  suggest  that  they  just 
hold  their  tongues,  and  let’s  get  back  and  serve 
the  people  properly.” 

— Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates,  referring  to  his 
critics  in  his  retirement  announcement.  (12:3) 


Minnesota  Governor  Ame  Carlson 
signed  legislation  on  June  4 that  will 
set  up  the  state’s  first  higher  educa- 
tional facility  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  law  enforcement  profession.  There’s 
just  one  catch:  the  legislation  signed 
by  the  Goverror  provides  no  stan-up 
funds  for  the  facility. 

“What  was  line-itemed  and  vetoed 
was  the  $I  million  for  the  school." 
said  William  Carter  3d,  the  executive 
director  of  the  state’s  Board  of  Peace 
Officer  Standards  and  Traimng  (POST) 
“We’re  in  the  process  now  of  analyz- 
ing what  that  means  from  a future 
directions  standpoint  uitil  at  least  the 
next  [legislative]  session  " 

Carter  termed  the  denial  of  funds  a 


“disappointment,’’  but  said  that  start- 
up plans  for  the  facility  will  go  for- 
ward “The  state  university  system  is 
required  to  have  that  school  up  and 
running  and  in  place  a year  from  now 
so  it’s  a matierfor  us  to  look  at  ways  to 
achieving  that  objective.  It’s  too  early 
to  know  exactly  what  the  options  are  or 
what  options  we’re  going  to  be  pursu- 
ing " 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  will  allow  the 
state  to  eraer  “the  whole  next  phase  of 
professionalism  m law  enforcement, 
and  It's  just  a major,  major  step  for  law 
enforcement  as  a profession  nation- 
wide." Carter  said.  “This  is.  in  more 
current  history,  the  first  lime  that  a 
comprehensive  school  of  higher  edu- 


cation for  police  has  been  estab- 
lished. . . . This  IS  a professional  school 
deahng  with  dear  preparation  for  people 
entering  the  profession,  advanced  de- 
grees and  appbed  research  — sunilar  to 
nursing,  education  and  engiiKcnng  ~ 
The  l^islation.  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  February  and  passed  by  the 
House  in  May.  requires  schools,  col- 
leges and  umversities  offering  profes- 
sional peace  officer  ecbication  to  de- 
velop a joint  plan  to  integrate  theu 
cumeuJums  mo  a single  degree  pro- 
gram by  Jan.  1.  1992  The  school  of 
law  enforcement  would  begin  opera- 
tion by  September  1993.  nrost  likely  at 
Metropolitan  State  Uruversity  in  Si 
Paul. 


Around  the  Nation 


oessor.  Rejxibtican  Gov  WjUiam  Weld  siblc  if  denved  from  a search  where  a more  than  two  ycarv.  was  tracked  to  a 

The  facility  will  be  convened  into  a warrant  should  not  have  been  issued.  Tampa  home  atfer  a toment  of  tips 

state  police  training  academy  from  TV  viewers  who  had  seen  his 


‘ ONNECTK'IT  - Matthew  Gug- 
■elmeni.  a reputed  captain  m the  Pa- 
ruica  organized -enme  tamily,  has  been 
'entenced  to  5"'  nxsmhs  for  racketeer- 
<ng.  The  inaJ  ludge  imposed  the  maw- 
num  penalty  after  heanng  tapes  of  a 
nob  induction  ceremony  in  which 
nductecs  vowed  to  kill  anyone  for  the 
family 

A Greenwich  cornpuicr  anals-a  has  teen 
arrested  and  charged  with  aggravated 
turassmen  tor  making  30,000  obscene 
telephonecalKdunng  which  he  tried  to 
get  women  to  stand  naked  outside  their 
homes.  Accotding  to  police.  Amhonv 
(ialante.  31.  randomlv  chose  the 
women,  who  ranged  m age  from  34  to 
~4.  and  told  them  he  was  holding  fam- 
ily members  hostage  and  would  kill 
themiftheydid  not  comply  Hereport- 
ediy  achieved  success  about  once  every 
iOO  calls. 

DELAWARE  — Wilmington  police 
offiaals  are  investigating  brutality 
complaints  filed  against  four  officers 
by  activist  Derrick  Johnson,  who  says 
police  beat  and  lacked  him.  Police  say 
they  were  trying  to  protect  Johnson's 
girlfriend  during  a July  4 scuffle 

DL^mUCT  OF  COU-TVIBU  — Build- 
ing owners  are  protesting  a proposed 
ordinance  that  would  let  courts  declare 
a building  a drag  nuisance  and  require 
the  owner  to  fix  the  problem  or  close 
down  the  building.  Landlords  say  they 
can't  be  held  responsible  for  eradicat- 
ing drugs. 

MAINE  — Bingham  residents  are  pa- 
trolling their  town  to  ease  a problem  of 
carousing  teen-agers.  In  a two-week 
period,  18  youths  were  issued  sum- 
monses by  police.  Nearby  towns  are 
considering  curfews  for  teens. 

Cameras  and  recording  dev  ices  wi  II  be 
allowed  in  trial  courts  in  Bangor  and 
Portland  starting  Sept.  1.  as  part  of  a 
two-year  pilot  program  af^jroved  by 
the  state  Sufkvme  Court. 

MARYLAND — A Baltimore  police 
officer  shot  and  wounded  two  supenors 
and  then  killed  hinself  July  17aipobce 
headquaners.  The  officer.  Callovvay 
Hatcher,  S6,  was  meeting  with  Maj. 
Peter  Shaulis.  39.  and  Lieut.  Michael 
Waudby.  41 , over  an  ail^auon  that  he 
had  sexually  abused  a 1 0-year-old  girl . 
Shaulis  suffered  a head  wound  and 
Waudby  a chest  wound.  Both  woe  said 
to  be  in  critical  condition. 

Motorists  wid)  cellular  (^nes  can 
report  suspected  drunken  drivers  on 
Interstate  9S  to  State  Police,  as  part  of  a 
six-monh  pikx  program  that  began  July 
1. 

Baltimore  County  policeplan  to  buy  an 
$80,000  robot  to  defuse  bombs  and.  if 
needed,  handle  the  demands  of  gunmen 
beWing  hostages.  The  three-foot-tall, 
remote-conuolled  device  is  expected 
to  be  operational  by  the  erxi  of  the  year 

MASSACHlSkriTS  — A $26-mil- 
lion  medium-secunty  prison  that  was 
nearly  completed  during  the  admim- 
stiaDon  of  forrirr  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis 
has  been  scn^qied  by  Dukakis's  suc- 


\EW  H.VMPSHIRE  — Police  are  in- 
vestigating the  theft  of  an  automatic 
teller  machine  from  a supemurket  m 
Seabrook  on  June  30  At  least  1 1 such 
thefts  tv  anempted  thefts  have  iKcurred 
in  southern  New  Hampshire  and  north- 
eastern Ma.ssachuseti$  since  May 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  union  repre- 
senting State  Police  dispatchers  says 
using  troopers  (o  do  the  work  of  civilian 
dispiatchers  is  a contract  violation.  The 
state  eliminated  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  128  dispatchers  as  port  of  the 
effort  to  balance  a Sl4.7-biUion  budget. 

Gov  Jim  Florio  has  vetoed  a bill  that 
would  have  significantly  diluted  the 
state's  tough  ban  on  assault  nfles.  thus 
sening  the  stage  tor  an  ovemde  battle 
in  the  Legislature.  The  law.  passed  Just 
last  year,  bans  the  as.sault  weapons  and 
requires  owners  of  such  guns  to  sell 
them  out  ol  state,  turn  them  over  to 
p«ilice,  or  render  them  inoperable  by 
removing  the  firing  pm. 

NEW  YORK  — After  months  of  wran- 
gling. the  New  York  City  Council  has 
given  in  to  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
and  agreed  to  pass  a tough  ban  on  the 
sale  and  possession  of  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons.  The  Council's  Public 
Salety  Commitiee  struck  from  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  a “grandfather  clause" 
that  would  have  exempted  longtime 
owners  from  having  to  turn  in  their 
NS  eapons.  Those  owners  will  instead  be 
given  a su-menth  grace  period  for  turn- 
ing in  weapons  after  ihe  bill  becomes 
law 

Stale  officials  say  more  people  appear 
to  be  snorting  heroin,  probably  out  of 
fear  of  contracting  the  AIDS  virus  from 
dirt)'  needles,  but  there  are  no  signs  ot 
a new  heroin  epidemic. 

The  Mount  Vmion  Police  Department's 
chaplain  committed  suicide  June  29 
The  Rev.  Herman  Heade.  an  Episcopa- 
lian pastor  who  became  chaplain  in 
May  1990,  was  found  hanging  from  a 
pipe  in  his  home.  Police  did  not  say  if  he 
left  a suiade  note. 

A four-ye^r-old  girl  was  killed  in  a 
dnve-by  shooting  on  a New  York  City 
street  July  2.  and  her  pregnant  mother 
and  two  others  were  wounded  Police 
say  99  children  under  age  1 6 were  shot 
in  the  city  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year.  24  of  them  fatally 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Philadel- 
I*ia  Anti-Diug/Anti-Violencc  Nelwoik 
is  considering  extending  its  gun  am- 
nesty program  beyond  a scheduled  July 
22  cutoff  date.  The  program,  which 
pays  citizens  $20  for  each  gun  they 
turn  in  to  local  police  stations  or  fire- 
houses, has  brought  in  more  than  100 
guns  ranging  from  3S7  magnum.s  and 
semiautomaiio.  to  toys  and  starter 
pistols. 

Hanover  Mayor  W Roy  Attlcsbergcr 
set  a 10  P.M.  curfew  for  people  under 
age  18to prevent  racial  incidents.  The 
action  was  taken  after  36  adults  and  1 7 
juvemles  were  arrested  July  13and  14 
after  some  people  cursed  at  black  teen- 
agers 

VERMONT  — Ifie  stale  Supeme  Cuun 
ruled  July  8 that  evidence  is  inadmis- 


Thc  threshold  level  fot  drunken  driving 
dn^iped  to  08  from  10  undo-  u law  that 
took  effect  July  1 Prosecutors  will  be 
able  to  seek  stiffer  penalties  for  repeal 
convictions  Vermont  becomes  ihe  fifth 
state  to  lower  its  DUl  threshold  level 


ALABAMA  — Citing  a growing  mur- 
der rate.  Birmingham  Mayor  Richard 
Amngion  has  proposed  a seven-day 
waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of  guns. 

Construction  began  July  ] on  a new 
juvemle  detention  facility  in  Bay 
Minetie.  The  30-bcd  center,  which  will 
serve  six  counties,  will  be  completed  m 
about  10  months. 

.ARKANSAS  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  has  thrown  out  as  unconsnru- 
iional  a state  law  that  places  a SI. 000 
cap  on  fees  for  court-appointed  de- 
fense lawyers  in  capital  murder  cases. 
The  court  said  the  cap  violates  law- 
yers' nghts  to  due  process  and  just 
compensation. 

FLORIDA  — State  prosecutors  arc 
considering  charging  the  city  of  Miami 
Beach  with  manslaughter  in  (he  1989 
death  of  a man  who  was  hog-tied  by 
police  and  left  m the  street  behind  a 
patrol  car  with  its  motor  running.  The 
medical  examiner ‘.s  office  said  George 
Quintana,  who  was  arrested  after  a hit- 
and-run  accident,  died  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide poisoning.  Investigators  learned 
that  city  mechanics  had  disabled  emis- 
sion control  devices  on  the  patrol  car 
and  many  others  like  it. 

Keith  King,  18.  and  an  unidentified  15- 
year-old  have  been  charged  m the 
November  1990  slaying  of  Broward 
C . >unty  sheriff  s deputy  Patnek  Behan, 
29  The  deputy  was  shot  m the  head 
while  wnting  a report  of  shoplifting  in 
a conveiuence  store . 

With  the  help  of  a drug-sniffing  dog, 
police  at  Tallahassee  Aupon  found 
$30,000  worth  of  crack  cocaine  hidden 
in  the  body  fat  of  a 475-pound  man. 
Police  thought  Wayne  Lewis  fit  a pro- 
file of  drug  smugglers  using  the  airport 
so  the>  detained  and  searched  him. 
Finding  nothing,  a dog  was  brought  in, 
and  the  camne  promptly  zeroed  in  on 
Lewis's  voluminous  abdomen.  Police 
lifted  the  24-year-old  man’s  stomach, 
and  nearly  1 1 pounds  of  crack  fell  out. 
Lewis  was  arrested  on  cocaine-traf- 
Ticking  charges. 

A stale  appeals  court  has  ordered  a new 
(naJ  for  a Miami  police  officer  con- 
victed in  the  1989  killing  of  a black 
motorev  Jist  that  set  off  three  days  of 
racial  unrcsi  m the  city.  In  overturrung 
the  manMjughier  conviction  of  Wil- 
liam Lo/ano.  the  appellate  court  said  a 
lower  court  had  erred  by  not  consider- 
ing a dclenve  motion  to  move  the  trial 
out  of  racidllv  charged  Miami 

With  considerable  help  from  national 
media  coverage,  police  have  arrested 
fugitive  cult  leader  Tony  Alamo  on 
1988  child  abuse  charges.  The  56-year- 
old  Alamo.  V.  had  kwn  on  the  run  for 


ca.se  desenhed  on  such  shows  as 
"Unnilved  Mysteries. “ “A  Current 
Atfair,"  and  “bO  Minutes  " 

I.Ol'ISIANA  — 'The  Legislature  has 
approved  and  sent  to  Gov  BuddyRo- 
emer  a bill  requuing  telonv  suspects  to 
be  tested  for  drugs  betixe  bail  is  set. 

NUSSISSIPPI  —On  Aug  I.  the  Madi- 
stm  County  Detention  Center  will  be- 
gin taking  inmates  from  the  over- 
crowded CUV  jail  in  Jackson.  The  city 
will  lease  50  spaces  at  ihe  200-bed 
county  lockup,  at  a cost  of  $30  per 
inmate  per  day. 

NORTH  C.AROLINA  — National 
Guardsmen  flying  a maniuana  eradica- 
tion mission  for  the  Granville  County 
ShenfTs  Department  m early  July 
spotted  two  plots  containing  more  than 
100.000  pot  plants  with  an  estimated 
street  value  of  $240  million.  The  crop, 
located  on  a two-and-a-half-acre  plot 
near  Oak  Hill,  nearly  equaled  the  1990 
total  of  103.063  plants  spotted  by  the 
North  Carolina  National  Guard 

The  stale's  crime  rate  rose  bv  4 percent 
m 1990.  but  the  rate  of  increase  wa.s 
down  from  the  10-perceri  nse  recorded 
in  1989  Violent  enme  was  up  by  12 
percent  in  1990.  Nationwide,  the  enme 
rate  rose  by  1 percent  in  1990 

The  state  chapter  of  the  NAACP  has 
Fxoposed  changes  in  the  way  complaints 
against  police  officers  are  handled, 
including  the  use  of  outside  investiga- 
tors and  public  heanngs.  The  group 
reponediy  began  studying  the  issue  after 
ex-Boltnn  Mayor  Sidney  Bowen  was 
fatally  shot  by  a state  trooper  three 
months  ago. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A report  by  a 
state  boaid  predicts  that  15  percent  of 
the  state's  adults  will  have  senous 
problems  with  alcohol  or  drugs.  The 
report  noted  that  50.000  state  residents 
entered  drug  addiction  programs  in 
1990 

VIRGINIA  — Alcohol -related  traffic 
accidents  in  the  state  dropped  to  17J37 
in  1990,  compared  to  22,131  in  1980, 
due  in  large  part  to  aggressive  law  en- 
forcement and  public  information  ef- 
forts, state  officials  say 

Sandra  Hayer  and  Lennice  Wenh  have 
formed  the  Virgima  Business  Alliance 
for  Commerce  in  Hemp  to  urge  the 
legalization  of  marijuana.  The  pair  say 
marijuana  is  an  alternative  source  of 
energy,  provides  proiein-nch  ftiod  and 
durable  natural  fibers 


ILLINOIS  — A Chicago  police  detec- 
tive has  filed  a $10-million  Federal 
lawsuit  over  an  assignment  he  was  given 
after  complaining  that  fellow  officers 
were  smoking  outside  of  designated 
areas  The  suit  by  John  S Smith,  filed 
July  9.  named  Supt.  LeRoy  Manin, 
Comdr  James  Fruin  of  the  Grand- 
Central  detective  division,  and  oihei 
officers  as  defendants.  Smith  repon- 
edly  was  cxdered  by  his  scrgeani  to  sii 
in  his  patrol  car  at  a specific  spot  and 


“write  down  tlie  license  plate  numbers 
ot  all  red  and  blue  cars  traveling  nonb 
that  have  black  people  in  them." 

The  Calumei  City  Council  has  rejected 
a .^-percent  utilitv  tax  that  could  have 
avoided  a 20-percent  cut  in  the  city  s 
work  torce  As  a result  Police  Chief 
Sieven  Rhoads  will  be  issuing  pmk 
slips  to  14  police  officers,  three  91 1 
operators,  three  civilian  aides,  seven 
reserve  officers  and  all  40  school  cross- 
ing guards.  George  VaJlis.  president  ot 
the  local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  said 
(he  cuts  will  spell  an  end  to  the  depart- 
ment's drug  education  efforts,  a re- 
cruiting and  training  program  for  new 
officers,  and  the  Neighborhood  Watch 
program. 

State  parole  officers  were  ordered  in 
June  to  stop  issuing  arrest  warrants  for 
parolees  who  repeatedly  skip  monthly 
appoimmems  with  their  agents  The 
new  policy  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  “techmeal"  violators  sent 
back  lo  the  state's  overcrowded  pris- 
ons. 


A plan  to  check  gun  purchasers  for 
cnminal  records  and  mental-health 
histones  via  a stale-run  hot  line  ha.s 
been  sent  to  Gov.  Jim  Edgar.  Gun  deal- 
ers would  be  required  to  check  State 
Police  recoids  before  conpleong  a sale 
The  estimated  $175,000  cost  ot  the 
background  checks  would  he  paid  for 
through  a $2  charge  to  dealers,  which 
1 ould  be  passed  on  to  customers. 

Sign-language  classes  are  being  offered 
on  a voluntary  basis  to  police  and  other 
city  workers  m Arlington  Heights 
Official.s  say  the  ciiy  needs  to  deal 
better  with  a growing  number  ol  di.s- 
abled  people  who  communicate  by 
signing 

KENTUCKY'  — The  state's  new 
drunken-dnving  law  has  been  over- 
turned by  a district  judge  because  it 
allows  judges  to  summanly  suspend 
the  licenses  of  certain  people  charged 
with  drunken  driving  The  law.  which 
went  into  effect  on  July  I.  was  called 
"faully  flawed"  by  Judge  Thomas 
Mcmll. 

A drug  sweep  in  Anderson  and  Fayette 
counties  rounded  up  23  people  m early 
July.  Police  also  seized  15  vehicles  and 
filed  forfeiture  notices  against  eight 
parcels  of  real  estate. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  on  July  16  upheld  a ruling  that  a 
woman  who  smoked  crack  hours  be- 
fore giving  birth  could  nut  be  prose- 
cuted for  delivering  drugs  lo  her  baby. 
Kimberly  Hardy.  24.  had  been  charged 
with  passing  drugs  to  her  baby  through 
the  umbilical  cord,  but  in  a unanimous 
decision  m April,  the  Michigan  Court 
of  Appeals  dismissed  the  felony  cliarge. 
saying  it  cuukl  nut  infer  that  (he  Leg- 
islature intended  its  drug-delivery  law 
to  apply  to  women  who  used  drugs 
while  pregnant.  (See  related  listing 
under  Texas.) 

Sieven  McGuire  has  reponcdly  con- 
fessed to  killing  stale  trooper  Kermii 
Fitzpatrick.  30.  dunng  a traffic  stop 
The  trooper  was  found  on  Inicrslate  96 
on  July  7.  shot  in  the  late  and  neck 
McGuire  wasarrcsuxl  in  Ohio  and  also 
charged  with  shiH'iing  a man  who  gave 
him  a ndc 

Detroit  police  officer  Richard  Lcskie 
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died  July  I during  surgery  for  stomach 
wounds  suffered  while  chasing  a bur- 
glary suspect.  His  alleged  killer,  an  ex- 
mental patient,  was  later  found  dead  of 
a self-inflicted  gunshot  wound  to  the 
head.  He  had  barricaded  himself  in  the 
basement  of  a house  after  fleeing  from 
Leskie. 

OHIO  — Jeffason  County  Sheriff  Fred 
Abdalla  was  acquitted  July  16  of  con- 
spiracy. extortion  and  bribeiy  charges. 

State  officials  say  a new  hot  line  will 
make  it  easier  for  violent-crime  victims 
to  seek  benefits  offered  through  the 
Crime  Victims  Compensation  ftogram. 

Serious  crime  in  Cincinnati  rose  by  2 1 
percent  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1991  compared  to  the  previous  year’s 
figures,  and  police  officials  are  said  to 
be  dismayed  because  the  fiist  third  of 
the  year  is  traditionally  a slow  period 
for  criminal  activity.  In  May  alone, 
serious  crime  was  up  by  46.5  percent 
over  the  same  month  m 1990. 

Public  hearings  are  being  held  state- 
wide throughout  the  summer  on  a re- 
quest by  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  offer  caller  ID  services.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  are  said  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  service  could  hamper 
some  types  of  investigations. 

In  a move  aimed  at  curbing  crime  and 
criminal  investigations,  seven  anti-drug 
officers  and  two  mounted  patrolmen  in 
Toledo  are  being  reassigned  to  district 
patrols,  and  another  30  officers  are 
expected  to  be  shifted  to  patrol  duties 
this  summer. 

WISCONSIN  — Bloomer  Police  Chief 
Donald  Grady  □,  the  state's  first  black 
police  chief,  is  leaving  to  head  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  pt^ce  force. 
The  38-year-dd  Grady  earned  a repu- 
tation for  strict  enforcement  and  effi- 
ciency during  his  two-year  tenure  in 
Bloomer 


Plains  States 


IOWA  — The  state  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  June  25  that  people  accused  of 
child  sexual  abuse  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  show  that  they  don’t  fit  a 
crime  profile.  The  court  ordered  a new 
trial  for  Bart  Hulbert,  who  was  con- 
victed of  abusing  his  10->ear-old  daugh- 
ter. 


Grants  totaling  $500,000  were  awarded 
in  early  July  to  1 1 task  forces  fighting 
drug  abuse.  The  grants  are  intended  to 
be  used  to  target  drug  dealers  who  move 
to  rural  areas  to  elude  city  prosecutors. 

Two  hundred  Des  Moines  residents, 
spurred  by  a spate  of  gang-related  vio- 
lence, marched  through  drug-plagued 
areas  of  the  city  on  July  1 to  demon- 
strate their  outrage.  Police  increased 
patrols  following  the  June  26  shooting 
of  a 1 6-year-old  boy  by  a member  of  a 
rival  gang. 

MINNESOTA  — Correctional  offi- 
cials have  ordered  that  prisoners  being 
rel  eased  to  htdfway  houses  be  escorted 
there,  after  a 23-year-old  college  stu- 
dent was  killed,  allegedly  by  Scott 


Stewart,  a two-time  sex  offender  who 
never  showed  up  at  a halfway  house 
after  his  release  Iromjail  on  July  4. 

MISSOURI  — A college  newspaper 
editor  has  won  her  battle  to  gain  access 
to  campus  crime  reports,  after  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  said  it  would  vrith- 
draw  its  request  to  intervene  in  the  case. 
Traci  Bauer,  editor  of  the  student  news- 
paper at  Southwest  N^ssouri  State 
University,  said  the  problem  of  inac- 
cessible crime  reports  still  exists  at  other 
campuses  "thai  don't  seem  to  think  that 
iftformation  should  be  public.” 

MONTANA  — The  stale  Supreme 
Court,  in  a 6-to-l  ruling  issued  June 
26,  has  expanded  the  leeway  prosecu- 
tors have  in  introducing  evidence  about 
a defendant’s  criminal  history.  Previ- 
ously. such  offenses  had  to  be  similar  to 
the  latest  crime  with  which  a defendant 
is  charged  and  must  have  occurred 
recently.  In  addition,  such  evidence 
must  show  a common  scheme,  plan  or 
system  on  the  part  of  a defendant.  The 
new  ruling  expands  the  latter  criterion 
and  allows  Jurors  to  be  told  of  past 
crimes  to  show  a person’s  motive,  in- 
tent, opipoitunity,  preparation  or  knowl- 
edge. The  evidence  can  also  be  used  to 
show  that  a person  did  not  act  out  of 
mistake  or  accident,  the  court  ruled. 

The  Helena  Police  Dq^artment  has 
created  an  auxiliary  force  of  four  vol- 
unteers whose  primary  role  will  be  in 
designing  neighborhood  watch  and 
crime  prevention  programs  and  speak- 
ing to  school  children.  The  auxiliary 
officers.  unlikE  the  department’s  three 
reserve  officers,  will  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  arrests  and  will  not 
carry  firearms. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — New  rules  at 
the  Slate  penitentiary  will  restrict  pnvi- 
leges  when  an  irunaie  returns  for  the 
third  time,  'nuee-time  Ioscts  will  have 
to  forfeit  stereos,  street  clothes,  care 
packages,  recreation  time,  and  50  per- 
cent of  visiting  hours  forsix  months.  A 
corrections  spokesman  said  prison  has 
become  ”ioo  comfortable.” 

WYOMING  — Two  Cheyerme  men 
and  a woman  were  indicted  in  early 
July  on  charges  that  they  made  metham- 
phetamines  and  sold  1 1 pounds  of  the 
drug  to  undercover  DEA  agents. 


\ 

ARIZONA — Gov.  Fife  Symington  is 
considering  a proposal  to  use  National 
Guardsmen  to  combat  gang  activity  in 
the  state  by  painting  over  graffiti,  raz- 
ing old  buildings  used  by  gangs  and 
providing  a camp  for  youths. 

The  Pima  County  proseculorsaysdriv- 
ing  2 1 or  more  miles  per  hour  above  the 
speed  limit  will  be  treated  as  a civil 
violati^on  ratha  than  a criminal  offense, 
due  to  a lack  of  prosecutors. 

COLORADO  — A controversial  anti- 
gang ordirance  adopted  in  May  1990  in 
Aurora  has  been  used  only  once,  police 
official,s  concede.  The  law  makes  par- 
ents of  gang  members  responsible  for 
paying  fines  for  children  under  18 
years  old.  and  also  allows  police  to 


charge  suspects  with  flashing  gang 
signs  and  threatening  others.  Police 
Chief  Gerald  Williams  says  the  law 
has  a deterrent  value  even  if  it  is  used 
only  infrequently. 

The  Fort  Collins  City  Council  plans  to 
discuss  development  of  a new  way  to 
handle  police  complaints,  foUovring  a 
July  4 incident  and  questions  by  resi- 
dents about  the  cuireni  practice  of  al- 
lowing police  to  investigate  themselves. 

The  state’s  death  penalty  law  was  over- 
turned by  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
July  9.  The  divided  court  said  the  law 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  auto- 
matically Imposes  death  when  mitigat- 
ing and  aggravating  circumstances  are 
equal. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Fifty -eight  crimi- 
nal cases  dismissed  by  Bernalillo  County 
Metropolitan  Court  because  complaints 
were  not  filed  on  the  ’‘next  business 
day"  after  suspects  were  arrested  have 
been  reinstated  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  Most  ofthe  cases  involved  driv- 
ing under  the  influence. 

Police  captured  murder  suspect  Vance 
Scott  Wyrostek,  22,  just  36  hours  after 
the  TV  show  “America’s  Most  Wanted” 
profiled  him. 

Bernalillo  County  Shaiff  Ray  Gal- 
lagher has  withdrawn  the  appointment 
of  his  wife,  Betty,  to  be  underaheriff. 
Four  of  five  county  commissioners  had 
said  they  would  not  approve  her  ap- 
pointment to  the  $55,000-a-year  post. 

OKLAHOMA  — A $500,000  grant 
ftom  the  US.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  been 
awarded  to  Tulsa  for  drug  education 
programs  at  the  crime-ridden  Vernon 
Manor  and  Morning  Star  public  hous- 
ing complexes. 

TEXAS — Tracy  Jackson,  20,  was  sen- 
tenced in  Houston  in  early  July  to  12 
years  for  possessing  crack  cocaine  found 
in  the  body  of  her  stillborn  baby.  She 
delivered  the  child,  two  months  prema- 
ture, in  the  bathroom  of  a crack  house. 
An  autopsy  showed  a fatal  dose  of 
cocaine  in  the  child’s  liver.  Her  lawyer 
plans  an  appeal  based  on  the  contention 
that  her  [xosecution  ille^ly  discrimi- 
nates against  female  drug  abusers. 

Harris  County  officials,  already  pressed 
by  overcrowded  conditions  at  county 
jails,  have  agreed  to  guarantee  100  cell 
spaces  for  Federal  prisoners  during  the 
next  15  years  in  exchange  for  a Si- 
million  grant  for  an  automated  finger- 
printing system. 

UTAH  — A prank  by  two  Salt  Lake 
City  disc  jockeys  may  lead  to  the  pair 
facing  criminal  charges.  The  KBER 
morning  team  of  Ron  Harrison  and 
Greg  Tliomas  called  a 16-year-old  girl 
July  5.  pretending  to  be  policemen. 
They  said  they  were  investigating  a car 
vandalism,  had  found  her  fingerprints 
on  the  car  and  were  going  to  arrest  her. 
Tric  call,  intended  as  a gag,  was  perpe- 
trated at  the  request  of  wie  of  the  girl’s 
friends.  Neither  the  girl  nor  police  were 
laMghing.  however.  Police  say  they  will 
seek  charges  of  impersonating  police 
officers  against  the  DJs,  but  the  radio 
station's  management  said  the  police 
are  overreacting. 

Police  have  aircsted  50  of  150  people 
named  in  arrest  warrants  stemming 


from  an  1 8- month  undercover  drug  in- 
vestigation in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
Vehicles  and  contraband  were  also 
seized,  officials  said. 


CALIFORNIA  — An  off-duty  San 
Diego  sheriffs  deputy,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  rob  a man  of  more  than 
$ 100,000.  was  slain  July  3 by  a fellow 
officer  who  had  been  his  friend  for  10 
years.  Deputy  Michael  Stanewich,  35, 
a member  of  a street  narcotics  team, 
had  been  to  the  home  of  Donald  Van 
Ort  five  weeks  earlier  during  a drug 
search,  when  he  noticed  the  large 
amount  of  cash  inside  a safe.  He  took 
July  3 off  and  went  to  Van  On's  home 
and  forced  his  way  in,  ^^i1e^eupo^  he 
handcuffed  the  man,  beat  him  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  Van  Orfs  girlfriend. 
Carla  Jo  SawcUffe,  heard  the  commo- 
tion from  another  room,  escaped  and 
called  police.  Deputy  Gary  Steadman, 
Stanewich ’s  longtime  friend,  responded 
to  the  scene  and  ordered  the  stocking- 
masked  intruder  to  freeze.  When  Sta- 
newich defied  the  order  ^id  advanced. 
Steadman  fired  several  shots,  at  least 
two  of  which  hit  Stanewich  in  the  torso. 
Sheriff  Jim  Roache  said  Steadman  “had 
no  idea  who  the  suspect  was." 

Police  in  Huntington  Beach  have  be- 
gun using  radar  to  catch  speeding  bicy- 
clists and  ticket  them.  The  move  was 
prompted  by  a spate  of  cyclists  knock- 
ing down  pedestrians  along  a crowded 
oceanffont  path. 

The  State  Assembly  approved  a bill 
July  8 that  would  continue  to  finance 
drug-  and  gang-prevention  projects  in 
Los  Angeles  County  widi  assets  seized 
from  drug  dealers.  The  measure  was 
sent  on  to  the  Senate.  The  Assembly 
also  ap{m>ved  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  that  would  add  three,  four  or  five 
years  to  the  pnson  sentence  of  persons 
convicted  of  sdling  heroin  within  1 .000 
feet  of  a schod. 

A deaf  woman  was  killed  and  her 
companion  was  wounded  July  2 in  a 
drive-by  shooting  in  Los  Angeles  that 
was  apparently  triggered  by  a sign- 
language  conversation  that  was  mis- 
taken for  a rival  gang’s  hand-signal 


code.  Juliet  Qualls.  19.  was  killed  in  a 
hail  of  bullets  in  an  area  dominated  by 
street  gangs. 

Former  Federal  drug  agent  Darnel) 
Garcia  was  sentenced  July  22  to  80 
years  in  prison  for  selling  cocaine  and 
heroin  and  laundenng  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  profits  through  European 
banks . The  salience  was  the  maximum 
that  could  have  been  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Tory  J.  Hatia  Jr.  The  judge 
also  fined  Garcia  $1.16  million.  Gar- 
cia's two  co-defendants,  John  Jackson 
and  Wayne  Countryman,  pleaded  guilty 
to  drug  charges  and  will  be  sentenced 
later  in  the  summer. 

HAWAII  — A poll  commissioned  by 
the  Honolulu  Advertisa  and  KHON- 
TV  shows  that  55  paccit  of 400  pco{ric 
surveyed  disagree  with  die  state's  new 
drunken-driving  law,  which  allows 
police  to  seize  a driver's  license  on  the 
spot.  Supporters  of  the  law  say  it  unme- 
diately  thwarts  dangerous  drivers. 

A teen  curfew  bill,  written  by  the  stu- 
dents in  a civics  class  at  Honolulu's 
Kaimuki  High  School,  has  become  law  . 
Under  the  ordinance,  youths  underage 
16  are  banned  from  public  areasbe- 
tween  10  F.M.  and  4 AM.  unless  ac- 
companied by  a parent  or  guardian. 
Violators  will  be  ordered  to  undergo 
counseling. 

OREGON  — The  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
has  rounded  up  26  people  at  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  yard  in  Klamath 
Falls  as  pan  of  a nationwide  crack- 
dowm  on  illegal  aliens  riding  the  rails. 

Gov.  Barbara  Roberts  signed  a law 
June  24  that  penniis  the  sacramental 
use  of  peyote  by  American  Indians  in 
the  state.  The  legislation  was  a response 
to  the  U.S.  Supmne  Court's  decision  in 
April  I990thai  said  state  governments 
may  prosecute  those  who  use  illegal 
drugs  in  religious  ceremonies. 

A Qaekamas  County  sheriff's  deputy 
shot  himself  in  the  legwhileapparently 
having  a nightmare  that  someone  was 
attacking  him.  Deputy  Todd  Rollins, 
24,  told  investigators  that  he  grabbed 
his  9mm.  semiautomatic  pistol  from  a 
nightstand  while  having  a bad  dream 
July  5.  He  awoke  to  find  he  had  shot 
himself.  "Thai  shot  was  part  of  die 
dream."  said  adetectivc.  "and  he  didn't 
realize  he  was  wounded  until  he  woke 
up  and  saw  blood."  Initially  skeptical 
investigators  were  able  to  confirm 
Rollins's  story 
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Rising  crime  tests 
the  mettie  of  rurai 
iaw  enforcement 


Once-placid  rural  America  is  suf- 
fering 'a  plague  of  violent  crime,  drag 
trafficking  and  drag  abuse,"  according 
lo  Sen.  Joseph  Biden  Jr.  (D.-Del.),  the 
chairmanof  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. which  has  released  a report 
showing  that  m some  rural  areas  the 
recent  increases  in  ciime  rates  far  out- 
stripped those  recorded  in  many  urban 
states. 

The  repert.  released  on  June  18.  said 
that  while  crime  is  still  significantly 
lower  in  rxaal  areas.  13  of  15  rural  stales 
had  higher  rates  of  increases  in  rapes, 
homicides,  aggravated  assaults  and 
robberies  from  1989  to  1990  than  did 
New  York  City,  which  recorded  a 3- 
percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  violent 
crimes  during  the  same  period. 

Rural  states  are  defined  as  those 
with  50  persons  or  fewer  per  square 
mile. 

Other  startling  figures  made  public 
in  the  report  include; 

Y One  of  every  10  cocaine  addicts 
lives  in  a rural  state. 

1 The  number  of  drag  abusers  seek- 
ing drag  treatment  in  1990  increased  in 
rural  states  at  a rate  50  percent  faster 
than  for  the  nation's  most  urban  states. 

1 0nly  about  one-third  of  students 
in  rural  states  receive  any  anti-drag 
education. 

1 Methamphetanune  use  is  higher 
among  rural  high  school  seniors  than 
their  urban  and  suburban  counterparts. 

The  data,  culled  from  FBI  crime 
statistics  that  will  be  released  in  full  in 
August,  "illustraie  an  important  change 
underway  in  America's  heartland.  As 
never  before,  violent  crime  is  extend- 
ing us  grip  into  the  pastoral  roots  of  the 
American  experience. . . . The  crime 
problem  in  America  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
fundamental  dtange  — a change  for 
the  worse,"  the  report  said. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  committee, 
but  not  included  in  the  report,  show  that 
while  the  situation  is  critical,  rural 
America  is  much  less  crime-prone  than 


urban  areas.  The  total  number  of  vio- 
lent aimes  surveyed  in  diel5  rural  stales 
increased  by  8.4  percent  — less  than 
the  lO-percert  rise  in  overall  violent 
crime  that  the  FBI  estimated  eaiiier  this 
year  as  the  naiionaJ  average . And  many 
of  the  rural  states  that  registered  large 
increases  are  among  the  least  populous 
m (he  United  States. 

In  Mexitana,  which  recorded  the 
biggest  jump  in  crime  — an  increase  of 
23.4  percent  from  1989  to  1990  — 
criminal  justice  officials  warned  against 
taking  (he  figures  too  literally.  "1  don't 
know  where  they  came  up  with  that 
figure;  the  increase  for  major  enmes 
was  at  9.3  percent,*'  said  Don  Crabbe.  a 
management  analyst  for  the  state's 
Board  of  Crime  Control 

The  report  noted  that  homicide  had 
jumped  25  percent  in  Montana,  but 
Crabbe  said  that  large  percentage  in- 
creases are  always  recorded  when  the 
numerical  base  is  smaller.  "Homicides 
probably  had  the  next  highest  increase 
[over  aggravated  assault],  but  they  only 
increased  in  numbers  by  6,  There  were 
24in  1989  and  30  in  1990,  soil  doesn’t 
take  a large  percentage  of  numbers." 

In  comparison,  the  murder  rate  in 
Los  Angeles  rose  by  106,  from  877  in 
1989  to  983  in  1990.  for  a percentage 
increase  of  12  percent. 

"The  one  that  Jumped  out  at  us  was 
aggravated  assault,  an  increase  that  was 
a little  higher  than  usual . .[a]  36-per- 
cent  increase,"  said  Crabbe.  “But  again, 
we're  talking  about  small  numbers.** 

But  Helena,  Mont.  Assistant  Police 
Chief  Michael  Bloom  told  USA  Today 
that  drag  and  alcohol  abuse  has  “really 
influenced"  rates  of  domestic  violence. 
“We're  not  immune  from  anything,"  he 
said. 

Anderson  County,  S.C..  Sheriff 
Gene  Taylor  said  that  the  county  of 
150.000  residents  has  seen  a 20-per- 
cent increase  in  crime  in  the  past  two 
years.  “Things  are  getting  worse,  even 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


As  nature  of  job  changes, 
park  rangers  face  new  perils 


Threatened  by  low  pay.  a lack  of 
resources,  and  the  encroachment  of 
criminal  elements,  U.S.  Park  Service 
rangers  who  parol  the  naticxi's  broad 
expanses  of  national  forests  and 
parks,  are  becoming  an  endangered 
species,  much  like  mariy  of  the  plants 
and  animals  living  in  the  natural 
habitats  the  rangers  are  sworn  to 
protect. 

The  duties  of  park  rangers  have 
undergone  a dramatic  transition 
during  the  past  few  decades.  No 
longer  restricted  to  putting  out  forest 
fires,  rescuing  mountain  climbers  or 
leading  nature  hikes,  rangers  are  now 
more  likely  to  specialize  in  “inter- 
pretive" natural  history  or  specialize 
in  “visitor  protection"  — a more 
common  job  as  the  popularity  of  the 
national  parks  threatens  their  very 
existence. 

Kathleen  Hambley.  who  works 
in  Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas, 
is  typical  of  rangers  who  specialize 
in  “visitor  protection."  For  her  own 
protection,  she  wears  a bulletproof 
vest,  is  accompanied  on  her  rounds 
by  a police  dog,  and  is  armed  with  an 
AR-15  semiautomatic  rifle,  a shot- 
gun and  a service  revolver. 

As  for  the  kind  of  “wildlife"  en- 


countered by  today's  rangers,  <xie  might 
look  at  the  experience  of  Ranger  Tony 
Schetzsle,  who  volunteered  to  help  out 
at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
He  investigated  two  rapes,  a case  of 
domestic  abuse,  made  at  least  a dozen 
DU1  arrests,  and  apprehended  others 
for  illegal  drag  and  alcohol  possession 
during  his  stint  in  the  park,  which 
straddles  Arizona  and  Utah. 

“It  was  like  working  in  Los  Ange- 
les." said  Schetzsle,  the  Chief  Ranger  at 
Canyonlands  National  Park  in  Utah. 

Despite  an  increased  demand  for 
their  services,  the  number  of  rangers  — 
about  3200 — has  remained  unchanged 
in  the  past  15  years,  even  (hough  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  U.S.  parks 
system  has  risen  exponentially.  Walt 
Dabney,  Chief  of  Rangers,  said  that  65 
million  visitors  last  year  gave  the  rang- 
ers plenty  to  do.  Only  44  rangers  patrol 
Alaska's  54  million-acre  national  for- 
est and  park  system.  In  Death  Valley 
National  Monument,  a handful  of  rang- 
ers patrol  an  area  the  size  of  many 
states.  One  Death  Valley  ranger,  re- 
sponsible for  petrolling  740.000  acres, 
was  nearly  kiBed  after  he  discovered  a 
multimillion-dollar  drag  lab.  He  later 
had  to  be  relocated  to  another  park 


under  a new  identity. 

“Every  one  of  my  people  now 
wears  body  armor  — even  in  128- 
degree  tempoatures,"  said  Dale 
Antonich,  Chief  Ranger  of  Death 
Valley.  “And  they  are  going  to  start 
carrying  semiautomatic  handguns, 
too." 

A lack  of  fiscal  resources  has  re- 
sulted in  the  virtual  elimination  of  all 
night  shifts,  and  low  pay  is  causing 
an  exodus  of  rangers  from  the  system 
and  discouraging  newrecraits.Most 
are  now  required  to  receive  certifica- 
tion in  search  and  rescue,  emergency 
services,  firefighting  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Yet  despite  specialization,  the 
most  a ranger  can  hope  to  make  is 
about  $30,000. 

Rangers  are  generally  drawn  to 
the  job  not  for  economic  benefits, 
but  out  of  a love  of  nature.  For  some, 
second  jobs,  food  stamps,  parental 
assistance,  and  even  welfare  are 
required  to  make  ends  meet.  But 
those  who  beceme  rangers  often  stick 
with  it.  “You  have  to  work  hard  and 
you  don't  get  paid  much."  said  Paul 
Henry,  a ranger  at  CaUftnnia's  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monument.  “But 
they’d  rather  be  here.  1 still  don't 
believe  I get  paid  to  do  this." 


Poachers  piiiaging  US  parks 


Like  the  invaders  who  pillaged 
ancient  Rome  and  Athens,  poachers 
are  plundering  the  nation's  national 
park  system — digging  for  historical 
and  archeological  artifacts,  gather- 
ing edible  plants,  killing  animals 
whose  organs  are  prized  as  aphro- 
disiacs — and  the  understaffed  law 
enforcement  amt  of  the  National 
Service  can  apparently  do  little  to 
stop  the  crimes. 

Brazenly,  modern-day  vandals, 
some  using  bacldioes  and  bulldoz- 


ers, dig  through  ancient  Indian  rains  to 
illegally  gatho-  pots  and  other  artifacts. 
Hunters  encroach  on  porous  park 
boundaries  in  search  of  scarce  big-game 
ajumols  that  are  legally  protected  from 
slaughter.  Gangs  of  workers  are  report- 
edly hired  to  strip  parks  of  their  edible 
plants.  Animals  such  as  the  black  bear 
— whose  organs  are  valued  in  some 
cultures  as  aphrodisiacs  — are  killed. 
In  national  historic  sites,  such  as  Civil 
War  battlefields,  valuaUe  artifacts  are 
being  dug  up  and  sold. 


Park  officials  told  USA  Today 
that  the  extent  of  the  problem  was 
realized  only  recently — and  no  one 
knows  the  true  extent  of  the  damage 
done  by  looters,  vandals  and  poach- 
crs.  Few  offenders  are  caught  and  the 
understaffed  patrol  arm  of  the  Park 
Service  is  unable  to  survey  the  entire 
system. 

Those  statistics  that  are  available 
show  that  the  problem  ts  widespread 
and  growing  rapidly  In  1980, 3,700 
Continued  on  Page  11 


One  man's  meat  is  another's  transportation: 

Foreign  markets  spur  rising  horse 


Amid  rising  thievery,  some  groups  are  seeking  improved  means  of  identifying  horses  to  prevent 
thefts.  One  Colorado  firm  advertises  that  it  "fingerprints"  equines  for  easy  identification. 


The  culinary  demands  of  European 
and  Japanese  consumers  — where 
horsemeat  is  considered  a delicacy  — 
is  giving  modern-day  horse  thieves  a 
most  lucrative  rea.son  tocontinue  their 
age-old  trade,  and  groufs  of  horse  lov- 
ers are  banding  together  in  an  effort  to 
put  a dent  in  the  illegal  activities. 

Horse  thieves  are  nearly  as  common 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Old 
West  — especially  since  horse  meat 
can  bring  up  to  70  cents  a pound . Tha  t 's 
a lot  of  hay  when  one  considers  that  the 
average  horse  can  wei^  at  least  1 .000 
pounds 

“Whaiwcbelieve  is  causing  ihcnsc 
[in  rustling). . .is  (he  increasing  cost  of 
horses  on  the  hoof."  said  Placer  County. 
Calif.,  sheriffs  inspector  Johnnie  Smith 
in  an  Associated  Press  interview. 

Horsemeat  became  popular  in  the 
meat-starved  Europe  of  Worid  War  11 
It  is  now  the  biggest  U.S.  meat  export  to 
the  12-nation  European  Community, 
according  to  Federal  officials,  and  is 
most  popular  ui  France  and  Belgium.  In 
(hose  countries,  special  butcher  shops 
cater  lo  horsemeat  lovers. 


thefts 

Vickie  Williford,  a spokeswoman 
for  Bcltex  Cerp.,  a Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
plant  that  slau^iters  about  50,000  horses 
each  year  for  export  to  Europe,  said  that 
hardly  any  hexsemeat  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  “Nobody  in  this 
country  is  interested  in  eating  Trigger 
or  Silver,"  she  told  the  AP. 

Ddjbie  Tieroan.  president  of  a north- 
ern California  citizens  group  called 
Horse  Power  Sanctuaries  Inc  , said  she 
believes  there  has  been  “a  huge  in- 
crease" in  horse  thefts,  “considering 
the  number  of  calls  we  get  from  people 
looking  for  help."  She  said  the  group 
receives  at  least  one  report  about  stolen 
horses  each  week,  compared  to  only  an 
occasional  call  just  a few  months  ago. 

The  group  supports  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  California  Legislature  that 
would  ensure  better  treatment  of  and 
improve  a system  of  identifying  stolen 
equines  — which  are  usually  sold  at 
regional  auctions  that  require  little  proof 
of  ownership.  The  bills  also  discourage 
the  activities  of  “killer  buyere"  — peofBe 
who  claim  to  be  giving  a pet  a good 
home,  then  sell  it  for  slaughter. 
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Two  strikes  and  you're  out? 


Drug-using  NY  cops  may  get  2nd  chance 


A bill  that  would  give  a second 
chance  to  New  York  Stale  police  offi- 
cers who  test  positive  for  drug  use,  by 
ofTering  them  rehabilitation  instead  of 
suimnaiy  Job  dismissals,  was  approved 
by  the  stale  Legislature  in  early  July, 
despite  the  healed  objection  of  officials 
such  as  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Lee  P.  Brown,  who  said  the 
measure  would  “undermine  the  Police 
Department's  policy  of  zero  tolerance 
for  drug  abuse  by  police  officers." 

The  measure,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Assembly  on  July  2 after  being 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  [levious  week, 
would  bar  police  agencies  fi'om  dis- 
missing officers  who  test  positive  once 
for  drug  use  and  would  allow  those  vdio 
admit  to  a drug  problem  to  seek  treat- 


ment before  discipline  could  be  meted 
out.  It  would  also  allow  officers  to  be 
reassigned  to  modified  or  part-time  duty 
while  undergoing  treatment.  Officers 
who  do  not  elect  to  enter  treatment 
would  face  disciplinary  action  under 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  is  now  on  thedesk  of  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo,  who  had  not  signed  it  as 
of  press  time,  according  to  Karen  Polk, 
a spokeswoman  for  the  Governor.  She 
told  LEN  that  Cuomo  has  directed  the 
state's  counsel  toreview  thebill  before 
it  gets  his  signature.  “It's  one  thing  to 
cof«ider  the  issue  and  another  to  con- 
sider exactly  what  they  put  before  him," 
she  said. 

The  bill ‘s  sponsor  in  the  Assembly, 
Anthony  Seminerio,  is  considered  one 


of  the  state’s  most  conservative  legisla- 
tors aitd  a staunch  law-and-crder  politi- 
cian. But  he  told  the  New  York  Daily 
News  that  he  felt  giving  drug-using 
police  officers  a second  chance  is  “the 
right  thing  to  do." 

“We're  all  susceptible  to  making 
one  mistake  in  our  lifetime.  If  a guy 
shows  up  on  the  job  with  dope  in  his 
pocket,  he’s  still  gone."  Seminerio  said. 

But  the  possibility  of  the  bill  be- 
coming law  has  rankled  Brown,  who 
was  adamant  in  his  contention  that  drug- 
using police  officers  should  be  booted 
fi-om  the  force. 

“This  bill  is  not  right  for  New  York 
City,  it's  not  right  for  law  enforce- 
ment," said  ft’own  in  a news  briefing 
“In  my  estimation,  the  ftilice  Depan- 


Going  after  big  business: 

DEA  targets  aids  to  high- 


The  Dmg  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  stepped  up  its  war  against  U.S. 
cultivators  of  marijuana,  targeting  the 
business  records  of  companies  that  sell 
high-tech  gardening  equipment  in  an 
attempt  to  ferret  out  pot  farmers  from 
among  legitimate  flower  and  vegetable 
growers. 

However,  the  taede  has  dravni  fire 
fiom  business  cMTieis  whose  livelihoods 
depend  on  the  sale  of  lighting  and 
hydroponic  supplies  used  to  grow  plants 
in  water.  They  say  they  are  being  un- 
fairly singled  out  by  the  DEA,  and 
some  fear  the  agency’s  tactics  will  run 
them  out  of  business. 

“I’m  just  fed  up  with  it.  It’s  hard 
enough  to  keep  a small  business  going 
in  this  country,"  said  Donald  J.  Cris]nno, 
who  owns  Vitan  Technology,  an  Okla- 
homa City  company  that  sells  hydro- 
ponic supplies. 

Crispino  and  other  business  owners 
told  the  New  York  Times  they  are  angry 
about  DEA’s  issuance  of  “administra- 
dve  subpoenas"  — requests  for  docu- 


ments to  produce  sales  receipts,  ship- 
ping records,  correspondence  and 
employee  records.  The  subpoenas  are 
an  effort  by  DEA  officials  to  learn  the 
names  of  suspected  marijuana  growers 
who  are  using  high-tech  gardening 
supplies  to  ^ow  pot  indoors. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s intensified  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate the  domesdc  produedon  of  mari- 
juana — said  by  some  analysts  to  be  the 
nadon’s  No.  1 cash  crop — has  forced 
growers  to  take  their  efforts  indoors. 

In  1989,  DEA  carried  out  similar 
tacdcs  against  businesses  selling  gar- 
dening supplies  but  many  of  the  efforts 
failed  because  judges  ruled  that  agents 
could  not  legally  obtain  and  enter  a 
customer’s  home  on  the  grounds  of 
being  a large-scale  consumer  of  gar- 
dening equipment.  During  that  cam- 
paign, agents  armed  with  automadc 
weapons  served  store  owners  in  46 
with  search  warrants.  Business  records 
were  seized  and  eight  stoes  were  closed 
down.  Addidonal  search  warrants  tar- 


geted customers  of  the  stores,  resulting 
in  119  arrests,  mostly  for  marijuana 
culdvation. 

Many  oimuial  cases  were  dismissed 
because  judges  found  that  merely  find- 
ing a person's  name  on  a store's  mail- 
ing list  did  not  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  obtaining  a search  warrant 
of  the  person’s  home,  according  to 
Ronald  M.  Sinoway,  a Garberville. 
Calif,  lawyer  who  represented  plain- 
tiffs in  civfl  suits  that  chaged  they  were 
harrassed  by  the  DEA.  But  in  some 
states,  such  as  Missouri,  judges  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  tactic  when  addi- 
tional information  — whether  those 
targeted  also  used  unusually  high 
amounts  of  electneity  or  were  on  the 
subscription  list  of  the  High  Times 
magazine,  which  advocates  marijuana 
legalizaticHt  — was  available. 

Ilia  Brown,  a DEA  spokeswoman, 
would  not  confirm  for  the  Times  infor- 
mation previously  given  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  that  indicated  60  subpoenas 
had  been  issued  by  DEA  since  late 


Keeping  track  of  troubie: 

Washington  registers  sex 


A report  by  a public  policy  analysis 
institute  in  Washington  shows  that 
juvenile  sex  offenders  — who,  like 
adult  sex  offenders,  are  required  to 
register  with  state  criminal  justice 
agencies  following  their  convictions 
or  the  completion  of  their  sentences  — 
do  so  at  higher  rate  than  their  adult 
counterparts- 

The  report,  released  in  May  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Policy  Analysis  at 
Evergreen  State  College  in  Olympia, 
showed  that  70  fiercent  of  newly  adju- 
dicated or  released  juvenile  sex  of- 
fenders have  registered  compared  to 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  adult  offend- 
ers who  rdeased  or  sentenced  after  the 
law  went  into  effect  in  February  1990. 
AsofMarch  1991, 150  of214  eligible 
juvenile  offenders  had  been  registered , 

The  findings  by  the  institute,  which 
was  chartered  by  statute  to  analyze  the 
registration  pmgram,  also  found  that 
juveniles  under  the  authority  of  the 
Depanment  of  Social  and  Health  Serv- 
ices and  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Reha- 
bilitation registered  at  a higher  rate 
than  those  under  countyauthority.  The 
report  said  that  108  of  130  youths  {83 


percent)  under  state  authority  regis- 
tered compared  with  42  of  84  youths 
(50  percent)  under  couny  authority. 

Of  the  juveniles  under  state  author- 
ity. 33  or  one-fourth  had  been  adjudi- 
cated for  Qass  A sex  fdonies,  which 
will  require  them  to  registo-  for  life. 
Three-fourths  or  96  youths  were  adju- 
dicated for  Class  B felonies  and  will  be 
required  to  register  for  15  years  fol- 
lowing release,  thecompleti  on  of  treat- 
ment or  after  being  paroled.  Only  one 
juvenile  was  adjudicated  for  a Class  C 
felony  offense,  which  imposes  a 10- 
year  registration  requirement. 

The  average  age  of  juvenile  sex 
offenders  upon  release  from  state  au- 
thority was  17.  and  ranged  from  12  to 
21  years  old,  while  86  percent  were 
between  15  to  19  years  old.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  were  age  18  or  older. 
Nearly  all  were  male,  the  report  noted, 
and  the  most  serious  offenders  had 
committed  crimes  against  children. 

Washington  is  one  ofihe  few  states, 
“if  not  the  only  slate."  that  has  re- 
quired the  registration  of  juvenile  sex 
offenders,  the  report  said.  The  state 
does  not  seal  juvenile  records,  a fact 


that  the  report  said  gives  state  officials 
the  informadon  needed  to  identify  and 
track  the  registration  status  of  offend- 
ers as  they  leave  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

Counties  were  found  to  have  a more 
difficult  time  identifying  sex  offend- 
ers than  those  in  state  custody  because 
counties  are  not  required  by  law  to 
transfer  the  names  of  adjudicated  or 
released  offenders  to  the  Washington 
State  Patrol,  the  repository  for  the 
registration  rqxirts.  The  report  also 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  since  each  of 
the  state’s  39  counties  keeps  inde- 
pendent records,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
gather  comprehensive  case  files  on 
juvenile  offenders,  especially  if  dtey 
have  criminal  histories  in  more  than 
one  county. 

The  registration  requirement  is 
basically  the  same  for  adult  offenders, 
with  one  exception.  The  End  of  Sen- 
tence Review  Committee  reviews  all 
adult  sex  offenders  rdeased  from  the 
correctional  system  but  reviews  juve- 
nile offenders  only  if  they  meet  the 
criteria  of  a sexually  violent  offender 
as  defined  in  the  civil  c<xnmitment 


ment  should  not  be  in  the  drug  rdtabili- 
tation  business, . . Any  officers  who 
use  drugs  pose  an  unacceptable  safety 
risk  to  the  public  and  to  their  fellow  of- 
ficers. It  is  essential  that  the  public  per- 
ception of  the  Police  Department  be 
beyond  reproach." 

Brown  said  he  faxed  a letter  to 
Cuomo  shortly  after  the  Legislature’s 
action,  urging  him  to  veto  the  measure. 

Currently,  New  York  City  police 
officers  are  tested  randomly  for  drugs 
and  a positive  result  prompts  an  imme- 
diate suspension  and  a hearing  that  leads 
to  dismissal.  All  new  recruits  are  rou- 
tinely tested,  as  are  those  who  exhibit 
suspicious  behavior  and  those  assigned 
to  narcotics-rclatcd  details.  Since  test- 


tech pot 

May.  “All  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
served  subpoenas  in  an  ongoing  inves- 
tigation of  the  increasing  problem  of 
domestic  manjuana  cultivation,"  she 
said. 

Storeowners.  however,  are  not  tak- 
ing the  matter  lightly.  "An  assault  on 
the  Constitution,"  is  how  the  tactic  was 
described  by  Lawrence  Brooke,  the 
owner  of  General  Hydroponics  of  Corte 
Madeira,  Calif.  “I’ma  strong  opponent 
of  marijuana  use  and  cultivation,"  he 
added.  “But  these  methods  by  the  DEA 
exacerbate  the  problem." 

“These  laws  are  called  'kingpin 
laws'  because  they're  aimed  at  big 
dealers.*'  said  Jeffrey  Steinbom,  a Se- 
atUe  lawyer  who  represented  several 
people  arrested  after  the  1989  raids 
“They  go  after  little  liny  people  be- 
cause the  kingpins  are  too  smart  to  have 
assets  that  are  vulnerable  ~ 

Many  business  owner*  are  consult- 
ing with  lawyers  to  probe  the  legality  of 
the  strategy,  but  some,  like  Crispino. 
say  they  will  throw  m the  towel  and  sell 


ing  began  in  February  1990. 3348  offi- 
cers, or  12  percent  of  the  force,  have 
been  randomly  tested.  Fifteen  tested 
positive  and  were  fired,  according  to 
Police  Department  spokeswoman 
Suzanne  Trazoff. 

Chief  Darnel  Sullivan,  who  heads 
ihedepartmem’s  Inspecnonal  Sovices 
Bureau,  claimed  that  the  random  drug 
testing  program  has  resulted  in  fewer 
complaints  being  filed  against  New 
York  City  police  officers.  MiscoixJuct 
complaints  have  fallen  by  25  percent, 
he  said. 

The  Patrolmen's  Benevrrient  Asso- 
ciation has  talen  no  position  on  Che  bill, 
according  to  spokesman  Joseph 
Mancini 


crops 

their  businesses,  Crispino,  whose 
company  was  hit  in  1989  and  whose 
business  records  were  never  returned, 
say  undercover  agents  posing  as  cus- 
tomers frequeitly  coitk  into  his  store  to 
engage  him  tn  conversations  about 
manjuana  cultivation.  “We  are  the  cmly 
hydroponics  store  in  Oldahoma.  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska  and  Aikansas.  That’s  why 
they  hit  us  all  the  time."  he  said. 

Gregoiy  Porter,  director  of  the 
Washington-based  National  Organiza- 
tion to  Reform  Marijuana  Laws,  said 
that  growers  “have  reached  a level  of 
sophistication  that  they  can  reproduce 
any  strain  {of  manjuana]  anywhere  " 
He  added  that  growers  will  circumvent 
the  possibility  of  arrest  by  keeping  dicir 
names  off  company  mailing  lists  and 
paying  fursupplies  incash.  Others  will 
buy  the  supplies  “for  legitimate,  legal 
reasons." 

“In  the  past,  the  E^A  has  been 
unwilling  to  divulge  how  many  searches 
turn  up  orchids  and  tomatoes."  Poner 
added. 


offenders 


law.  The  laws  identifies  a sexually 
violent  predator  as  “any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  or  charged  with 
a crime  of  sexual  violence  and  who 
suffers  from  a mental  abnormality  or 
personality  disorder  which  makes  the 
person  likely  to  engage  in  (xedatory 
acts  of  sexual  violence."  The  Division 
of  Juvenile  Rehabilitation  notifies  local 
law  enforcement  about  die  released  of 
juvenile  sex  offendns  who  are  deemed 


dangerous  to  the  community 

The  report  cautioned  that  the  find- 
ings were  only  preliminary,  and  that 
penalties  meted  out  to  sex  offenders 
who  fail  to  register  could  change  reg- 
istration compliance  rates,  “as  could 
reports  of  negative  citizen  reaction 
when  identified  sex  offenders  move 
into  neighborhoods." 

“More  experience  with  registia- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Gun-shaped  foods  get 
the  boot  in  New  York 


New  York  Gov.  Mono  Cuomo 
signed  legislation  July  2 that  bans  the 
manufacture,  s^e.  export  or  possession 
for  sale  of  any  food  product  packaged 
in  the  shape  of  a firearm. 

The  legislation,  which  takes  effect 
Jan.  1,  provides  for  minimum  fines  of 
$50  to  $200,  not  to  exceed  S 1 ,000.  For 
second-time  offenders,  a $50  to  $400 
fine  may  be  imposed,  not  to  exceed 
$ 1 .000  for  each  day  a violation  occurs. 
Pitres  are  levied  for  each  item  packaged 


in  the  shape  ufa  fircajm,  aixJ  each  day 
such  a product  is  sold  constitutes  a 
separate  violation. 

The  measure  was  introduced  by 
several  state  senators  after  complaints 
from  consumers  about  pistol-shaped, 
paraffin-encased  beverages  being  sold 
to  children  under  the  name.  “Chilly 
Bang  Bang."  Instnicbons  accompany- 
ing the  product  instructed  children  to 
pul  the  barrel  of  the  “pistol"  in  their 
mouths  to  dispense  the  chink. 
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People  and  Places 


Working 

vacation 

Some  police  officers  just  can't  leave 
(he  job  behind,  even  while  getting  away 
from  it  all  on  vacation.  No  one  knows 
that  bener  than  Chicago  police  Sgi. 
Ralph  Ford. 

In  late  ApnI.  the  Qiicago  Sun-Tunes 
reported  recertly.  Ford,  his  wife  and 
three  children  were  driving  the  family 
car  along  an  Arkansas  highway  to  visit 
relaoves.  A teal-colored  Hyundai  pass- 
ing by  caught  Ford's  attention.  He 
thought  back  tt>  last  December  when  he 
was  investigating  the  purchase  of  a 
teal-colored  Hyundai  bought  with  bad 
checks  from  a Chicago  auto  dealer. 

F(»d  recalled  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  run  across  the  color  teal.  The 
sight  of  the  car  aroused  bs  suspicions, 
and  with  three-quarters  ofa  tank  of  gas 
in  the  car.  he  decided  to  pursue  those 
suspicions  fuither- 

Ford  speeded  up  and  closed  the 
distance  between  himself  and  the  Hyun- 
dai . The  car  had  no  license  plates,  j ust  a 
licerfie-appUed-for  sticker.  Ford  noticed 
the  empty  license  plate  holder,  which 
read  “Olympia  Oldsmobile"  — where 
the  car  bought  with  rubber  checks  had 
been  purchased. 

Ford  got  closer  to  the  car  for  a look 
at  Its  driver.  “Just  like  the  guy  the 
dealenhip  desaibed  — a clean-cut  guy. 
You  know  what?"  he  (old  his  increas- 
ingly skeptical  family.  “1  think  that's 
the  guy." 

Ford  ctecided  to  pursue  the  car,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  family.  T wo  hours 
and  nearly  200  miles  later.  Ford  was  in 
Missoun  with  a ^ gauge  reading  nearly 
empty.  Luckily,  the  Hyundai  made  a 
stop  at  a fireworks  stand,  and  Ford  took 
the  opporturuty  to  tank  up  at  a gas 
staDon  across  the  street  and  to  tele- 
phone local  authorities. 

Charleston.  Mo.,  police  responded 
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to  the  call.  Ford  told  his  tale  to  the 
responding  officer  as  his  disbelieving 
family  looked  oa  The  officer  got  on  his 
radio  and  requested  a check  of  the  car's 
ID  number.  Sure  enough,  the  car  was 
listed  as  stolen — in  Chicago.  Dec.  26. 
1990.  More  squad  cars  arrived,  the 
Hyundai'sdriver  was  led  away  in  hand- 
cuff^ and  Ford  thanked  BdUcc  Director 
Robert  Ritchey,  who  had  only  one 
question  fbr  Ford:  “How  the  hell  did 
you  do  that?" 

Suspect  Alton  Jerrell  Fulton.  22. 
was  arrested  by  Charleston  police  and 
charged  with  theft  of  a motor  vehicle 
and  possession  of  stolen  property,  a 
police  spokeswoman  told  LEN. 

Bank 

shots 

A former  Denver  poUoe  officer  could 
face  the  death  penalty  after  being 
charged  July  9 with  the  imrders  of  four 
security  guards  during  a June  16  rob- 
bery at  a bank  where  the  suspect  was 
himself  once  employed  as  a weekend 
security  officer. 

Denver  County  DismcJ  Attorney 
Norm  E^ly  filed  four  counts  of 
“murder  after  deliberation.''  four  counts 
of  felony  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
one  count  of  aggravated  robbery  against 
SS-year-old  James  Kin^  said  Lamar 
Sims,  an  assistant  district  attorney  as- 
.signed  to  die  case. 

King,  who  was  a Denver  police 
officer  from  1961  until  his  retirement 
on  a $20,(XX)-per-year  pension  five 
years  ago.  allegedly  fled  the  United 
Bank  of  Denver  complex  with  $100,000 
after  committing  the  Father's  Day  kill- 
ings. He  aisolacesnx  counts  of  felony 
menacing  forthreateniog  six  potential 
wtmesses  with  a deadly  weapon,  Sims 
told  LEN.  The  employees,  who  were 
ordered  into  another  room  before  King 
allegedly  took  cash  and  stripped  vide- 
otape cameras  of  tapes  that  might  iden- 
tify him,  escaped  the  Uoodbaih  un- 
harmed. 

Not  so  lucky  were  William 
McCuUom  Jr.,  33;  Phillip  MankofT, 
41;  Scott  McCarthy,  21;  and  Todd 
Wilson,  2 1 . The  unarmed  guards  were 
found  detui  of  miltiple  gunshots  wounds 
in  the  highly  fortified  counting  area 
locaiedihiee  floors  below  ground  level 
in  the  bank's  52-story  downtown  head- 
quarters. 

According  to  FBI  statistics,  the 
murdas  were  the  first  of  bank  guards  in 
a U.S.  robbery  since  1988. 

The  prosecutors  said  King  could 
face  the  death  penalty,  even  though  the 
stale  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  day  of 
his  arraignment  that  Colorado's  death 
penalty  was  unconstitutional.  “Any  one 
of  the  murder  counts  is  a capital  offense 
in  Colorado,"  noted  Sims. 

Bill  Buckley,  who  is  also  assigned 
to  prosecute  the  case,  told  LEN  that  the 
stale's  previous  capital  punishment 
provisions  may  be  applicable  to  the 
King  case.  “The  (death  penalty  law) 
preceding  (the  recently  overtumed  death 
penalty]  was  tougher  to  obtain,  but 
there's  a quesuon  as  to  whether  that 
may  then  automatically  come  into  ef- 
fect- Thai’s  wtBi  we’re  researching  now 
so  that  we  be  able  to  fall  back  on 
the  old  statute....  We  haven't  ruled  out 
going  for  it  yet.*' 

The  execution-style  murders 
shocked  Denventes,  especially  neigh- 
bors of  King,  who  lived  for  lOyears  in 
a quiet  neighborhood  of  ranch-style 
homes  in  suburban  Arvada,  but  who 


had  moved  to  Golden  afier  his  three 
sons  left  home,  “He's  probably  the  last 
person  on  Earth  you'd  dream  of  doing 
something  like  that."  said  Carol  Gib- 
bons, who  lived  two  doors  away  from 
King.  “They're  probably  the  most  nor- 
mal neighbors  we’ve  ever  had.” 

Local  press  reports  said  that  King 
had  filed  for  personal  bankruptcy  one 
year  after  he  retired  fttxn  the  Police 
Department  in  1986. 

King,  who  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  Police  Academy  class,  “was  one  of 
those  officers  who  pul  in  their  25  years 
and  never  was  in  the  spotlight  but  did 
his  job."  said  Det.  Dave  Neil. 

Neil  would  not  comment  on  how 
police  were  led  to  King,  who  was  one  of 
50  people  interviewed  by  {wlice  and 
Denver  officials  during  a massive 
manhunt  for  the  suspect 

King  is  bemg  held  without  bond  in 
Denver  County  Jail.  A preliminary 
hearing  was  tobe  held  July  I5(odeter- 
mine  whether  massive  pretnal  public- 
ity about  the  case  could  affect  King's 
ability  to  get  a fair  trial.  Another  pre- 
trial hearing  is  scheduled  for  Aug.  27. 

Into  the 
future 

New  York  City  Poliee  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P.  Brown  traveled  to  South 
Africa  early  m June  to  address  a confer- 
ence on  “Policing  the  New  South  Af- 
rica" and  told  attendees  that  the  police 
will  be  insmimental  m helping  the 
country  maintain  order  and  ensure  jus- 
tice as  the  country  continues  its  transi- 
tion from  the  oppressive  policies  of 
apartheid  to  a nxire  egalitarian  society. 

Brown,  who  on  June  S addressed 
the  three-day  conference  sponsored  m 
pan  by  Harvard  University's  Center  for 
Cnminal  Justice  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. told  those  gathered  in  the  Natal 
city  of  Pierermaritzburg  (hat  "an  Ameri- 
can lesson  for  policing  post-apanheid 
South  Africa  might  be:  'Get  on  with  it.' 
Don’t  waste  the  next  century  attempt- 
ing to  devise  ways  to  frustrate  the  aspi- 
rations of  a subjugated  peojde." 

Brown's  address  attracted  wide- 
spread interest  because  his  career  as  a 
black  police  officer  coincided  with  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  spoke  of  the  parallels 
between  racial  discrimination  in  the 
United  Stales  and  apartheid. 

“Considering  history,  considering 
cultural  acceptance  of  segregation, 
considering  that  most  police  depart- 
ments were  predominantly  or  exclu- 
sively white,  it  should  come  as  little 
surprise  that  the  police  in  the  American 
South  were  willing,  if  not  eager,  to 
deny  basic  nglts  to  blacks,"  said  Brown, 
who  is  the  current  presidou  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. He  warned  his  South  African  col- 
leagues against  becoming  “instruments 
of  oppression"  and  proposed  that  the 
South  African  government  enforce  a 
code  of  conduct  for  police  officers  like 
that  recommended  for  law  enforcement 
officials  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

Brown  said  South  African  police 
could  well  leam  from  the  lessons  of  (he 
American  civil  rights  movement. 
There  must  be  a national  will  to  nght 
past  wrongs,  and  the  police  must  be 
brought  irao  the  process.. . The  police 
must  believe  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
individuals,  black  and  white.  They  must 
swear  an  oath  to  it.  They  must  make  i( 
part  of  their  posonal  and  professional 


ethic,  regardless  of  who  is  in  power, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  re- 
gardless of  skin  color." 

Although  fewer  than  43  percent  of 
South  Africa's  police  are  wiiite,  they 
are  viewed  by  suspicion  by  the  coun- 
try's black  majority,  and  have  been 
acaised  of  abetting  violence  in  the  strife- 
tom  nation.  Many  black  police  officers 
find  themselves  supervised  by  while 
sympathizers  of  right-wing  groups  that 
oppose  the  dismantling  of  apartheid. 

Final 

goodbye 

What  should  have  been  a happy,  if 
somewhat  biaerswcet  occasion  — a 
farewell  dinno’  for  outgoing  New  York 
Stale  Criminal  Justice  Director  John 
Poklemba  — ended  abruptly  and  tragi- 
cally July  9 when  a stale  judge  emcee- 
ing the  gathering  suffered  a fatal  heart 
attack. 

Michael  F.  Dillon.  64.  the  Presid- 
ing Justiceof  the  State  Appellate  Divi- 
sion in  Rochester,  was  addressing  those 
honoring  Poklemba  when  he  told  his 
audience:  “I’mliaving  some  difficulty." 
Dillon  then  ccrflapsed  and  was  taken  to 
Albany  Memorial  Hospital,  where  was 
pronounced  dead. 

Dillon  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  in  1975  and  became  a 
Presiding  Justice  in  1979.  The  former 
Ene  County  District  Attorney  had 
gained  a reputaoon  as  a vigorous  prose- 
cutor of  even  petty  crimes. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  recently  ap- 
pointed Dillon's  son,  Kevin,  to  follow 
his  father’s  footsteps  as  Ene  County 
Distnet  Attorney. 

Poklemba.  who  had  served  as  Di- 
rector of  Cnnuial  Jusnee  and  Commis- 
sioner of  the  state  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sovices  since  1987,  stepped 
down  to  join  a private  law  firm  in  Glens 
Falls,  NY. 

Qicxno  named  Rkhard  H.  Girgenti 
to  succeed  Poklemba  in  the  dual  roles. 
Girgenti  Joined  the  office  of  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney  in  1974  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  an  adnanistraove 
assistant  district  attorney  for  D.A. 
Robert  Morgenthau.  Girgenti  was 
responsible  for  the  operations  of  over 
500attomeysand  700  support  staff.  He 
served  as  Morgenthau's  adviser  on 
policy  matters  and  as  his  representanve 
on  legislative  and  intergovernmental 
matters. 

Girgenti  has  served  as  coordinator 
of  the  New  York  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council  a leading  law  enforce- 
ment lobbying  group  in  the  state,  which 
represents  the  state  district  attorneys' 
association,  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  the  state  association  of  chiefs  of 
police,  the  state  sheriffs'  association, 
the  New  York  City  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Public  Safety  and  the  Gtizens  Crime 
Commission. 

Adieu  to 
Denver 

Denver  Police  Chief  Aristedes  Zav- 
aras will retireon Aug.  I.endinga25- 
year  policing  career  that  began  in  the 
Mile-High  City  as  a patrol  officer  and 
led  to  his  being  named  Police  Chief  of 
the  1.300-officer  agency  in  1987, 

This  IS  nght  on  my  time  schedule. 
I had  planned  initially. . .on  doing  four 
years,  and  that 's  what  I ' ve  completed 


Zavaras,  47.  said  in  an  interview  with 
LEN. 

No  replacement  has  been  chosen, 
but  Zavaras  indicated  that  his  replace- 
ment wiU  come  from  within  the  Denver 
Police  Department.  There’s  lots  of 
talent  in  the  Denver  Police  Department 
at  all  levels,  particularly  in  the  upper 
command  staff."  he  noted. 

The  Chief  said  he  has  no  definite 
post-retirenient  plans,  but  is  weighing  a 
couple  of  private-sector  job  offers. 

Zavaras.  a Denver  native  who  said 
he  worked  m “virtually  all  areas  of  the 
department''  in  his  rise  through  the 
ranks,  listed  among  his  accomplish- 
menLs  the  reorganization  of  the  agency 
shortly  after  he  became  Chief;  stej^jcd- 
up  efforts  against  crime,  especially 
narcotics  enforcement,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Edu- 
cation (DARE)  program  for  Denver 
schoolchildren. 

“I've  always  looked  at  (narcotics 
enforcement  and  anti-drug  education) 
as  a double  prong.  We  increased  our 
efforts  in  narcotics  but  we  also  imple- 
mented the  DARE  program  and  several 
other  programs  that  are  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  actual  demand....  That's  reflected 
in  our  other  crime  stats.  When  you 
shoot  the  angle  of  narcotics  and  crimi- 
nals, you're  also  taking  out  burglars, 
stick-ups,  car  thieves  — the  whole 
gamut,"  Zavaras  said. 

Zavaras  said  he  was  also  proud  of 
the  creation  oftheCommunity  Service 
Division  to  consolidate  the  department's 
community  outreach  programs.  “I  think 
we've  been  a lot  more  responsive  to  the 
commuruty.  which  was  one  of  my 
goals,"  he  said 

The  charge 
sticks 

Birmingham,  Ala . Police  Chief 
Arthur  V.  DeuUsh  was  convicted  May 
24  of  tampering  with  govemmcni  rec- 
ords, a misdemeanor  charge  that 
stemmed  from  the  arrest  of  Mayor 
Richard  Arrington's  daughterduring 
a disturbance  on  July  4.  1 990. 

Deutesh,  who  has  consistently  de- 
nied any  wrongdoing,  remains  in  com- 
mand of  the  700-officer  force  with  the 
Mayor's  full  support.  He  faces  a fine  of 
$2,000  and  one  year  in  jail  when  he 
appears  before  Judge  Joseph  Jasper 
for  sentencing  on  July  26.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Roger  Brown  told 
LEN  he  will  request  the  maximum. 

The  Chief  and  three  other  members 
of  his  department  — Sgt.  Mike  Lee, 
provisional  Lieut  Bobby  Howell  and 
Assistant  Jail  Administrator  Robert 
.Stone  — were  indicted  last  December 
on  charges  of  tampering  with  the  arrest 
record,  mugshot  and  fingerprint  card  of 
Erica  Arrington,  who  had  been 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot,  failure  to 
disperse  and  disorderly  conduct,  but 
was  later  acquitted  of  ihecharges.  Lee. 
Howell  and  Stone  have  yet  to  be  tried. 
(See  LEN.Dec.31.  1990] 

Albert  Bowen  Jr„  who  represented 
Deutesh,  said  he  will  appeal  the  convic- 
tion. The  prosecution  never  put  on  any 
witnesses  to  say  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,"  he  told  LEN-  The  court 
should  have  thrown  the  case  out." 

I>cwis  White,  a spokesman  for 
Arrington,  said  the  Mayor  continues  to 
support  Deutesh  but  is  reserving  a 
decision  about  the  Chiefs  future.  “He 
has  indicated  he  would  sond  by  through 
the  appeals  process.  So  there  won't  be 
any  decision  for  a while,"  White  said. 
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Standing  up  for  gay  rights  in  Portland 


Portland.  Ore  . Police  Chief  Tom  Potter's  decision  to 
march  in  a gay  rights  inarch  with  his  daughter,  an  adminedl> 
lesbian  police  office,  and  his  intention  to  recruit  gays  and  les- 
bians to  diversify  the  Police  Bureau  is  dravnng  fire  from  a 
conservative  political  group  that  has  accused  him  of  advocat- 
ing “the  homosexual  political  agenda.*' 

The  controversy  heated  iq)  in  the  wake  of  a lengthy  profile 
of  Potter  and  his  daughter.  Katie,  in  The  Oregonian  newspaper 
that  appeared  on  June  30.  A coalition  of  groups  held  a news 
conference  July  9 to  pledge  support  for  Potter 

Potter  has  derued  charges  made  by  the  Oregon  Citizens 
Alliance  (OCA),  a conservative  political  group  seeking  to 
place  an  referendum  on  the  1992  ballot  that  would  declare 
homosexuality  a perversion  in  the  same  mold  as  bestiality  and 
necrophilia.  He  said  his  support  for  gay  and  lesbian  nghts  is 
part  of  a vow  he  made  when  he  became  Chief  last  November 
to  “eradicate  racism,  sexism  and  homofMiobia*'  horn  the  830- 
officer  Police  Bureau 

“I  felt  like  those  things  have  really  brought  our  community 
down  and  created  a lot  of  violence  against  those  categones  of 
people."  Potter  said  in  an  interview  with  L£N.  “So  since  that 
time  I've  taken  a number  of  steps  both  within  our  organization 
and  the  commiruty  to  let  the  people  know  that  I'm  very 
serious  about  it." 

Scott  Lively,  a spokesman  for  the  Oregon  Citizens 
Alliance,  told  LEN  that  the  groiq>  is  not  seeking  Potter's 
resignation  but  objects  to  his  paiticipation  in  the  march 
because  he  has  been  “an  extremely  vocal  advocate  for  the 
homosexual  political  vision"  since  his  daughter  revealed  her 
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homosexualit>  m a local  gay  nexs\paper  in  May 

Lively  claimed  that  Potter's  appearance  in  uniform  in  the  June 
22  march  violated  city  regulations  “Not  at  all,"  responded  Potter 
“As  the  Oiief.  I feel  1 represent  all  of  this  community  I nde  in 
many  parades  Just  recently.  I was  in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade 
that  was  sptinsored  by  the  OCA 

Lively  added  that  the, Chief  has  made  statements  suggesting 
he  will  be  using  "a  voluntary  hiring  quota  for  homosexuals  on 
the  Portland  police  force  We  really  don't  care  about  homo- 
sexuals on  the  police  force  People  can  have  jobs  wherever  they 
want  to  We  believe  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  Chief  Potter  to  be 
using  his  position  to  advocate  (he  homosexual  political  agenda." 
said  Livel> 

“What  I've  told  OCA  and  what  1 tell  the  public  is  that  I 
believe  the  role  of  the  police  is  not  only  to  help  people  physically 
but  to  protect  their  nghts  — both  constitutional  nghts  and  human 
nghts  There  are  certain  categones  of  ciuzens  I do  not  believe 
entoy  all  of  the  nghts  that  other  people  do,"  Potter  said. 

Lively  said  Portland  police  officers  requesung  anonymity 
have  been  calling  OCA  to  vent  their  disenchantment  with  Porter, 
indicating  that  suppon  for  the  Chief  has  been  “plummeiing"  be- 
cause of  the  controversy  “The  talk  m the  locker  room  and  the 
wnung  on  the  bathroom  walls  is  demonstrating  that  there's  a 
senous  problem  with  his  credibility  among  the  rank  and  file." 
Lively  claimed. 

Stan  Peters,  president  of  the  8(K)-meni>er  Portland  Police 
Association,  told  LEN  that  the  “vast  majtnty"  of  the  union'.s 
members  oppose  Potter's  stand  on  “preferential  treatment"  of 
gays.  Members  were  also  “unanimously  opposed"  to  Potter's 


appearance  in  uniform  at  the  gay  pnde  march  “It  would  be  the 
same  as  if  a police  officer  went  to  ami-abortion  rally  in 
uniform.''  said  Peters  “They  would  be  ostracized  it  not 
disciplined  severely  by  the  Chief  for  that  act  " 

On  Potter's  plan  to  diversify  the  bureau,  including 
recruiting  gays  arxi  lesbians,  Peters  told  LEN  “We  have 
rapists  and  bank  robbers  and  muidoers  in  our  ciozenrs  We 
don't  hire  ihem." 

Potter  said  he  has  received  no  complaints  from  officers  on 
his  intention  to  diversify  the  Police  Bureau  The  Chief  said  that 
during  in-service  sessions  stressing  the  philosophy  ol  commu- 
nit  V -onemed  policing  he  specifically  mentioned  - .ind 

lesbians  "because  m our  organization,  as  m the  general  popula- 
tion. we  really  haven't  accorded  gays  and  Icsbiarcs  the  full 
service  1 flunk  they're  due.  We're  m the  priKcss  >»f 
changing  uur  culture  here  in  this  organiTation  ~ 

But  he  derued  that  gays  and  lesbians  vwiuld  receive-  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  hiring  or  promotions  “When  we  hire 
people,  we  don't  ask  about  sexual  oneniation."  he  said 

John  Baker,  chairman  of  Riglu  to  Privacy . a statewide  gay 
rights  organization,  and  who  also  chairs  the  Police  Bureau 
Advisory  Commmee,  said  that  Pooer's  support  oi  gays  and 
lesbians  is  nothing  rtw  Before  he  became  Chief  Poner  served 
as  the  Police  Bureau's  liaison  with  the  gay  comnuniry.  Baker 
noted.  “He  has  said  that  the  Police  Bureau  needs  to  rellect  the 
diversity  of  the  commurury  And  he's  doing  a great  job  of  (hat 
Reflecting  the  diversity  of  the  community  obviously  mearcs 
you've  got  to  have  Afncan-Amencans  as  well  as  lesbians  and 
gays."  he  said. 
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Ortega  does  about-face,  leaves  Phoenix 


Citing  a lack  of  support  from  the  City  Council,  longtime 
Phoemx  Police  Chief  Ruben  Ortega  retired  on  June  14  as 
head  of  the  2.000-officer  agency  he  has  led  since  1980.  The 
move  came  less  than  24  hours  after  Ortega  made  an  about- 
face  on  an  earlier  decision  to  resign  in  [Hotesi  of  proposed 
guidelines  that  would  have  forced  the  Police  Department  to 
provide  city  t^icials  with  advance  notice  of  any  sung  opera- 
tion or  major  criminal  investigations  it  planned  to  undertake. 

Ortega,  who  spent  his  entire  30-year  policing  career  in  the 
Phoenix  department,  had  threatened  to  resign  earlier  in  the 
week  after  he  learned  of  the  proposed  guidelines  drawn  up  by 
Deputy  City  Manager  Pat  Manion  that  would  have  forced 
police  officials  to  divulge  details  about  investigations  like  the 
recent  AzScam  probe,  in  which  an  undercover  police  agent 
posed  as  a gaming  consultant  trying  to  buy  lawmakers'  votes 
for  legalized  gambling.  The  investigation  resulted  in  the  indict- 
ments of  seven  lawmakers  and  1 1 others  earlier  this  year.  Six 
lawmakers  resigned,  and  a seventh  was  ousted  from  the 
Legislature 

The  draft  guideline.s  would  have  required  police  officials  to 
notify  city  offrcials.  including  the  deputy  city  manager  in 
charge  of  (he  f\>lice  Departnvm.  the  assistant  city  manager 
and  city  manager,  of  any  ongoing  criminal  investigation  or 
sbng  operation  involving  m^or  criminal  activity,  prominent 
local  individuals,  dty  employees  or  those  involving  sensitive 
issues  as  soon  as  it  could  be  determined  that  a felony  was 
probably  committed.  While  specific  details  about  a case 
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would  not  have  to  be  disclosed,  the  general  nature  and  reason 
for  the  probe  was  to  be  divulged 

Onega  said  on  June  9 he  would  resign  if  the  guidelines  were 
adopted  because  he  said  the  rules  “would  prevent  the  Police  De- 
partment from  doing  its  job  without  putung  police  officers'  lives 
in  jeopardy  " Onega  offered  to  stay  on  if  the  guidelines  were 
rescinded  — which  they  were  the  following  day  after  City 
Manager  Frank  Fairbanks  met  with  the  S2-year-old  Police 
Chief.  The  two  agreed  to  mprove  commurucations  between  the 
Police  Department  and  city  officials. 

But  less  than  24  hours  after  the  meeting  with  Fairbanks. 
Onega  retracted  his  intention  to  stay  on  as  Chief  and  announced 
he  would  be  resigtung  after  all  because  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
support  ot  the  City  Council  He  said  that  the  remarks  of  City 
Council  members  about  him  after  he  decided  not  to  resign  upset 
him  greatly  and  indicated  that  the  Council's  members  believed 
the  Police  Department  was  “out  of  control  " 

All  aght  Council  members  who  had  been  interviewed  by  the 
Arizona  Republic  after  Onega  decided  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion said  (hey  believed  he  had  done  a good  job  as  Police  Chief 
But  some  of  the  members  had  said  they  believed  Onega  had 
become  too  powerftil  m view  of  his  threat  to  resign  over  (he 
guidelines  on  highly  sensitive  investigations. 

“It  hurt  medeeply."  said  Onega.  “1  could  have  accepted 
(criticism)  in  pnvaie  But  to  read  the  comments  in  the  morning 
paper. . xlistressed  megreatly  " 

Onega  singled  out  comments  made  by  City  Council  members 


Linda  Nadolski  and  Calvin  Goode,  and  by  state  Rep  George 
Brooks,  as  offensive  to  him.  Nadolski  had  told  the  paper  that 
Onega  had  done  a good  job  of  making  sure  people  are  safe, 
but  “we  also  need  to  know  that  we’re  safe  from  Chief  Onega  “ 
Goode  had  suppemed  the  adoption  of  the  at>'  guidelines  on 
police  probes 

Referring  to  the  Qty  Council.  Onega  said  he  could  not 
work  with  “intcri'crence  from  a political  body  " The  commcni.s 
of  Its  members  “are  indicative  of  the  situation  and  would  make 
It  absolutely  impossible  for  myself  or  any  other  police  chief  to 
operate  under  these  conditions  " 

Onega  did  not  return  calls  Irom  LEN  for  comment 

Mancopa  County  Attorney  Richard  Romley.  who  headed 
the  AzScam  frobe  with  Onega,  said  he  wa.  “angered"  by  the 
way  the  Chicf"was  pressured  out  “ He  added  that  he  counted 
Onega  among  the  casualties  of  the  AzScam  mvestigauon. 

Onega  derued  repons  that  he  was  planning  to  launch  a 
campaign  to  become  Mayor  of  Phoenix  “All  I know  is  how  to 
be  j cop,"  he  said  "That's  all  I've  done  all  my  life  I would 
like  to  continue  in  some  field  of  law  enlorccmcni  or  public 
safety ."  he  said 

Fairbanks  appointed  Dennis  Garrett.  51.  who  served  as 
executive  assistant  police  chief  to  Onega,  to  head  the  depart- 
ment on  an  inienm  basis  until  a pemtanent  successor  is  named, 
probably  by  October  Garrett  has  been  with  the  depanment  for 
28  years. 


Denver  decides  to  keep 
its  residency  requirement 


Denver  police  officers  and  other 
city  employees  will  continue  to  be 
required  to  live  within  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  after  voters  rejected  a 
city  charter  amendment  that  would  have 
repealed  the  residency  requirement. 

Local  residency  has  been  manda- 
tory since  1979 

According  to  Marian  Glaser  of  the 
Denver  Election  Commis.sion.  40.4 
percent  ot  the  voters  favored  repeal  and 
59.6  percent  Opposed  it 

The  rejection  of  the  measure  in  the 
May  2 1 referendum  shows  that  Denver 
voters  believe  “there  is  value  in  having 
those  people  who  are  city  employees 
actually  live  in  the  city  m terms  of  the 
quality  of  the  work,  in  terms  of  the 


investment  m their  work.  They  also 
recognize  that  pet^le  spend  their  money 
where  they  live  and  that. . anyone  who 
moved  would  be  removing  tax  dollars 
to  the  suburbs."  said  Judy  Rocciano.  an 
assistant  to  Gty  Councilman  Dave 
Doenng 

Outgoing  Police  Chief  Anstedes 
Zavaras  told  LEN  he  favored  the  resi- 
dency rule.  About  40  percent  of  the 
pobce  force’s  1 .300  officers  live  within 
Denver;  those  hired  before  1979  are 
exempt  from  the  nile, 

“It  really  depends  on  the  individual 
locale,"  he  said . "My  personal  feelings 
on  it  are  that  officers  do  have  a better 
feel  for  the  community  if  they  also  live 
in  the  community-" 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling o/editonal  ^jtwsoncnminai Jusuce  issues/rom ihe  nation's  newspapers. 

Zero  tolerance  for  police  addicts 

"Police  work  is  stressful;  police  officers  we  human.  Some  understandably  succumb  to  drug  abuse.  But 
do  they  then  love  a right  to  retain  their  jobs?  The  answer  ought  to  be  no>  yet  the  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a bill  forbidding  police  departments  tt>  fire  officers  who  fail  drug  tests.  The  case  for  a veto  is 
strong  The  New  York  City  Police  Departmei*  requues  tests  when  there  is  reason  to  suqiect  an  officer 
of  using  drugs  and  when  officers  are  being  considered  for  assignment  to  dnig-sensitive  posts.  Police  are 
also  subject  to  rardom  testing.  Last  year,  two  dozen  failed.  The  department  seeks  dismissal  in  every 
case.  The  bill  that  has  cleared  Legislature  with  the  support  of  some  upstate  police  unions  prohibits 
a department  from  dismissing  an  officer  solely  on  the  basis  of  a drug  test  and  requires  continued 
employment  of  drug- abusing  officers  who  agree  to  enter  rehabilitation  programs.  Its  supporters  say  it 
merely  accords  drug  abusers  the  compassion  traditionally  extended  to  alcoholic  officers.  City  police 
officials  reject  that  argument,  with  good  reason.  It  is  not  against  the  law  to  sell  or  possess  alcohol,  they 
point  out,  while  a positive  drug  test  reflects  criminal  behavior  and  abuse  of  public  trust.  Drug 
involvement  also  indicates  contact  with  a criminal  underworld  that  conrfirotnises  an  officer's  imegnty 
and  could  put  fellow  officers  at  lisk.  Compassion  and  rehabilitation  for  drug  addicts  are  elements  of  en- 
listened  corporate  personnel.  But  a police  department  is  a special  case.  The  New  York  City  police 
policy  sends  the  nght  message  to  all:  zero  tolerance." 

— The  New  York  Times 
July  16.  1991 


Curfew  on  kids  no  answer  to  crime 

"Once,  kids  were  supposed  to  be  seen,  not  heard-  But  today,  some  cities  don't  want  to  sec  them,  either. 
Loral  government  officials  are  adopting  ciafews  barring  teens  from  their  streets  after  hours  in  desperate 
but  iTusguided  attempts  to  curb  crime  rates.  There  is  no  proof  these  teen  curfews  reduce  crime,  but  many 
dries  are  buying  this  crime-fighbng  delusion  anyway.  Cities  that  want  to  delude  voters  into  thinking 
they  are  fighting  crime  can  pass  teen  curfews.  It  might  fool  same.  But  aries  that  really  wait  to  stop  crime 
will  concentrate  on  arresting  people  who  commit  violent  crimes  instead  ofharassing  teen-agers.  Cities 
that  really  want  to  protect  their  young  will  seek  those  at  risk  in  high<nme  neighborhoods  and  counsel 
them,  not  make  teens  pnsoners  in  their  hones.  And  cities  that  care  will  provide  services  that  help 
parents,  especially  working  single  parents,  cope.  Curfews  won't  make  good  parents  out  of  bad  ones. 
And  they  won't  make  kids  behave  by  arresting  them  for  no  crime  other  than  being  young." 

— USA  Today 
June  18. 1991 


Restricting  use  of  beepers  is  a legitimate  police  tool 

"Beepers  seem  harmless  enough.  Physicians  have  them.  So  do  law-enforcement  personnel  and  people 
in  many  other  lines  of  work.  But  so  do  many  drug-trafficking  Cincinnati  youths.  That's  why  City 
Council  should  ban  them  for  teen-agers.  San  Diego,  Houston.  Miami,  Philadelphia  and  New  Y ork  have 
already  banned  them  for  teens.  Councilman  James  Cissell.  a former  U.S.  Attorney,  has  proposed  the 
baa  Much  drug  traffic  is  highly  sophisricaied.  employing  secret  codes  andeleccronic  communications. 
As  many  as  90  pscent  of  teens  in  the  drug  trade  may  have  beepers.  Gearly  police  and  the  society  they 
strive  to  protect  need  every  available  weapon  against  drugs.  For  the  drug  war.  an  element  in  so  much 
violent  crime,  is  still  being  lost  The  longer  the  ann-drug  war  lasts,  the  mere  it  seems  the  nation's  appebte 
for  drugs  will  have  to  be  curtailed  to  win  it.  But  government  should  take  any  step  it  can  to  reduce  sales. 
Denying  beepers  to  teens  viould  be  one." 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
July  7. 1991 


Hampton: 

Don't  surrender 
freedom  for 
"crime  protection" 


By  Ronald  E.  Hampton 

Millions  of  Americans  across  the  country  are 
calling  for  stricter  punishment  as  answer  to  in- 
creased violence.  Although  it  may  appear  that  this 
outrage  is  failing  on  deaf  ears,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  be  Ustening.  The  question  lemains. 
however,  will  the  ends  jusrily  the  means? 

To  illustrate  this  point,  consider  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  issue  of  coerced 
confessions.  In  March  1991.  theCourt  voted  5-to- 
4 to  allow  confessions  obtained  in  violation  of  a 
defendant's  constitutional  rights.  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist's  opinion  states  that  there 
may  be  other  evidence  of  guilt  that  allows  the  use 
of  an  involurtfary  confession  to  be  considered 
“harmless  error."  The  issue  of  harmless-error 
analysis  has  been  urged  by  die  Bush  Administra- 
tion. What  this  means  in  layman's  terms  is  simple. 
If  an  individual  is  taken  into  custody  and  a confes- 
sion IS  coerced  (i.e..  forcibly  obtained),  that  same 
confession  can  be  used  against  him. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  this  decision  was 
another  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  May.  the 
Court  ruled  that  suspects  arrested,  without  a war- 
rant. generally  may  be  jailed  for  as  long  as  48 
hours  before  ajudge  determines  the  validity  of  the 
arrest.  By  a 5-to-4  margin,  the  Court  ruled  that 
“prompt"  generally  means  within  48  hours. 

The  implicationsof  these  rulingsare  far  reach- 
ing. Some  might  argue  that  these  rulings  are 
needed  to  address  the  increasing  crime  rate,  de- 
lays in  the  court  system,  and  overcrowded  jails. 
Yet  can  we  afford  to  relinquish  our  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  in  the  process?  It  is  extremely  easy  for 
individuals  not  involved  in  illegal  activity  to  turn 
a blind  eye  to  these  recent  rulings.  Both  decisions 
are  validated  by  the  current  philosophy  of  “us  vs. 
them."  This  inherently  dangerous  mentality  al- 
lows anyone  to  make  value  judgments  based  on 
their  own  perceptions,  not  based  on  fact  More 


importantly,  who  will  be  thejudge  in  determining 
which  individuals  will  belong  in  each  category? 
Once  you  have  surrendered  the  constitutional 
nghes  of  "them,"  you  have  also  surrendered  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  of  “us." 

During  a proclaimed  State  of  Emergency  in 
1985,  the  Government  of  South  Africa  extended 
pioiice  piowers  to  include  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention without  trial.  Police  were  allowed  to  arrest 
any  person  within  the  emergency  areas,  without 
warrant  or  charge,  for  14  days.  Reports  of  persons 
having  been  arrestedand  detained  without  charge 
for  six  months  or  more  are  not  uncommon.  While 
many  Americans  abhor  this  practice,  we  remain 
Silent  while  the  U.S.  Supirerre  Court  continues  to 
hand  down  decisions  limiiif^  our  own  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  precedent  set  by  the  Court's  recent  rulings 
is  frightening.  The  Court  has  made  it  legal  for  the 
police  to  detain  an  individual  and  successfully 
limit  their  constitutional  right  to  defend  them- 
selves. Far  too  often,  individuals  have  been  de- 
tained because  they  met  a "general  desenprion"  of 
an  assailant.  With  these  new  rulings,  the  police 
can  legally  detain  the  individual  without  charge 
for  48  hours,  as  well  as  coerce  a confession — and 
both  the  confession  and  the  detennon  will  stand  up 
in  court. 

To  say  this  will  not  happien  is  extremely  naive. 
Police  officers  are  human  and  bring  their  own 

prejudices  and  biases  to  the  job.  Histoneally. 
piolice  have  abused  their  power  and  prosition  and 
continue  this  abuse  (to  wit,  the  Rodney  King 
beating).  To  sit  idly  by  and  assume  these  rulings 
will  not  affect  you  is  to  surrender  freedom.  That 
freedom  comes  at  a very  high  price;  it  should  not 
be  weakened. 

(Ronald  E Hampton  is  executive  director  of 
the  National  Black  Police  As.<iocialion.) 
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Chemical  reactions: 


High-tech  terrorism  moves  up  a notch 


"The  growing  technological  sophistication  of  terrorists 
serves  to  raise  the  specter  of  sufficient  expertise  to  carry 
out  attacks  utilizing  exotic  weaponry." 


By  Hvnry  I.  DeGeneste 
and  John  P.  SuUivan 

On  April  2.  1990,  in  response  lo 
Western  concerns  regaidmg  his  coun- 
try's nuclear  strike  capability,  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  said,  "We 
don't  need  an  atomic  bomb  because  we 
have. . .binary  chemical  weapons."  One 
week  earlier,  on  March  28,  five  alleged 
Iraqi  agents  were  arrested  in  London 
while  attempting  to  ship  smuggled 
nucleartnggerdevices.  culminating  an 
1 8-month  U.S.  sting  operation. 

It  is  against  this  background,  in 
which  aggressors'  moral  aversion  to 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  has  diminished,  that  an  assess- 
ment of  the  risks  of  chemical,  biologi- 
cal and  nuclear  (CBN)  terrorism  in  the 
90's  must  be  rrsde. 

Terrorism  in  all  forms  in  a serious 
concern.  By  definition  it  is  criminal,  is 
carried  out  by  orgaruzed  groups,  and 
has  political  or  quasl-politica]  ends. 
Since  it  is  usually  directed  at  non- 
combatants,  fear  and  widespread  alarm 
are  among  its  pnmary  objectives.  In 
recent  years,  however,  terrorism  has 
become  more  violent  and  mdiscririu- 
nate  m its  applicanon.  According  to  Dr. 
Bruce  Hoffman  of  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion. there  were  one-third  more  terrorist 
incidents  worldwide  duringthe  1980's 
than  dunng  the  preceding  decade,  with 
twice  as  many  deaths.  An  increased 
tolerance  of  civilian  casualties  on  the 
part  of  terrorism's  perpeoators  appears 
to  accompany  the  growing  frequency 
and  seventy  of  their  attacks. 

A Climate  of  Instability 
What  factors  might  induce  terrorists 
to  enter  the  CBN  arena  of  techno-ter- 


rorism? Third-world  developments  such 
as  the  grownh  of  regional  hegemonies, 
the  accessibility  of  modem  arms,  and 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  create  a climate  of  insta- 
bility. Many  ^oups  have  been  reluc- 
tant toescalate  their  already  high  levels 
of  terrorist  violence,  fearing  diminished 
popular  support.  The  acceptance  of 
extreme  violence,  both  conventional 
— by  terronsts  and  state  aaors — and 
chemical  — by  state  actos  — may  alter 
this  stance.  Cjouple  this  view  with  a 
dwindling  psychological  inhibition 
toward  extreme  violence  resulting  from 
the  repetition  and  escalation  of  violent 
acts,  andiechiB-terrorism  may  seemto 
be  an  acceptable  option. 

Terrorism  is  a style  of  political  vio- 
lence practiced  by  non-state  actors  to 
influence  a wide  group.  In  their  appli- 
cation of  violence  and  propaganda, 
terronsts  frequently  try  (in  their  own 
minds)  to  emulate  state  actors.  An  esca- 
lation to  greater  lethality  is  quite  likely 
to  i nvolve  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
since  chemicals  have  been  used  in 
warfare  without  great  pubUc  outrage 
and  without  the  enactment  of  interna- 
tional sanctions. 

Additional  incentives  for  embrac- 
ing techno-terrorism  may  be  found  in 
groups  with  a theocratic  or  religious 
bent.  The  imperative  that  drives  their 
actions  may  enable  them  to  view  vio- 


lence as  a sacramental  act.  This  "divine 
inspiration"  often  limns  normal  prohi- 
bitions toward  mass  or  extreme  vio- 
lence. There  may  also  be  a natural- 
selection  process  at  work  among  terror- 
ist groups.  That  is.  the  less  sophisti- 
cated and  cohesive  groups  may  easily 
be  thwarted  by  and-terrorist  initiatives, 
while  the  most  lethal,  violent  groups 
can  adapt,  survive,  and  dirive. 

Big  Menu  to  Choose  From 
Wide  varieties  of  techno-terrorism 
are  available.  Terrorists  can  choose 
from  a menu  which  includes  chemical, 
biological  or  laiclear  agents.  Chemical 
warfare  has  increased  alarmingly  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  Libya  under 
the  leadership  of  Moammar  (^dafi 
has  used  chemical  weapons  and  ac- 
tively pursues  their  development.  Evi- 
dence of  this  program  was  uncovered 
in  late  1989  when  intelligence  sources 
discovered  a large  chemical  plant  oper- 
ating under  the  guise  of  a pharmaceuti- 
cal complex.  The  plant  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  yet  the  initiative  remains.  Syria. 
Iran  and  Iraq  have  also  been  acpve  in 
the  development  of  chemical  warfare 
capabilities,  with  organophosphates.  or 
nerve  gas,  among  the  preferred  agents. 
SirKe  organophosphates  are  among  the 
ingredients  comrtKinly  found  in  pesti- 
cides, tenorist  access  to  these  materials 
is  increased.  While  the  use  of  chemical 


weapons  appears  most  likely,  terrorists 
could  also  stage  a conventional  attack 
on  a chemical  plant  or  a load  of  hazard- 
ous materials  in  transit,  resulting  in  a 
hazardous  materials  (haz-mat)  incident 
Biological  agents  are  also  a con- 
cern. Iran.  Iraq  and  Syria  have  been 
developing  a biowarfare  capability,  and 
terrorists  in  the  past  have  flirted  with 
the  idea.  For  example,  FreiKh  police 
found  a quantity  of  BTX-botulism  toxin 
in  a Red  Army  Faction  safe  house  in 
1980.  Infecboifi  agents  and  ttixins  such 
as  trichothixenes  or  saxitoxin  must  be 
regarded  as  a threat. 

Many  questions  arise  when  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  biological  at- 
tack. How  can  an  attack's  occurrence 
be  confinned?  It  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  resulting  illness  from  a 
naturally  occurring  phenomenon.  Ex- 
perts consider  the  most  likely  route  of 
bio-attack  to  be  aerosol  dispersal.  Under 
this  scenario,  victims  of  biological  at- 
tack may  inhale  up  to  four  times  the 
fatal  dose  of  a virulent  organiaa  Strange 
epidemics  with  unusual  orgamsms  are 
suspect,  as  they  may  result  from  bio- 
attack. 

Since  bio-attack  leaves  no  easily 
discernible  signature,  it  is  difficult  to 
label  an  event  either  bioterronsm  or  a 
natural  epidemic.  And  what  are  the 
approfmate  responses  to  such  an  inci- 
dent** Medical  concerns  alone  are 
complex. especially  since  there  is  little 
experience  m copmg  with  the  impact  of 
bio-toxins  on  a large  scale. 

These  concerns  are  heightened  as 
technological  advances  are  made  in 
biological  and  genetic  engineering.  The 
fhiits  of  research  could  yield  new  bio- 
logical weapons.  Based  on  recombi- 
nant DNA  technology,  new  processes 
could  be  used  to  create  large  quantities 
of  diverse  toxins. 

In  addition  to  conventional  terronst 
groups,  it  is  conceivable  that  anti-bio- 
engineenng  activists  could  escalate 
tactics  and  attack  genetic  laboratories, 
unleashing  lethal  infectious  hazards. 

GrowingTechnical  Sophistication 

The  growing  technological  sophis- 
Dcancm  of  terrorists,  including  enhanced 
planmng,  command,  control  and  com- 
municaticxis  skills  as  evidenced  in  the 
1988  Kuwaiti  airline  hijacking  arxJ  the 
bombingofPan  Am  Right  103.  serves 
to  raise  the  specter  of  sufficient  terrorist 
expertise  to  carry  out  attacks  utilizing 
exotic  weaponry.  Biological  and  chemi- 
cal agents  are  not  the  only  threat. 

The  proliforation  of  nuclear  materi- 
als. nuclear  power  stations  and  spent- 
fuel  storage  facilities,  and  a lack  of 
security  combine  to  make  the  possibil- 
ity of  nuclear  terrorism  a distinct  real- 
ity. Nuclear  options  open  to  terronsts 
include  the  fabneation  of  a nuclear 
device,  an  assault  on  nuclear  generat- 
ing facilities,  or  an  attack  against  nu- 
clear matenais  in  transit.  Nuclear  ex- 
tortion in  New  York  City  in  1975anda 
1986  threat  to  contaminate  the  New 
York  City  water  supply  with  plutonium 
chlonde  give  evidence  to  the  senous- 
ness  of  such  a threat.  Similar  concerns 
prompted  the  development  of  nuclear 
emergency  search  teams  (NEST)  to 
cope  with  the  consequences  of  nuclear 


leiTonsm  and  extortion  in  the  United 
States.  Terronsts  have  also  targeted 
nuclear  facilines  in  the  past  ETA.  the 
Basque  separatist  group,  attempted  to 
assault  the  Lemonitz  nuclear  facility  in 
Spam,  and  Argentine  and  French  |^ai«s 
have  also  been  the  target  of  unsuccess- 
ful anempts  A 1987  task  force  on 
nuclear  tenorism  concluded  that  de- 
spite difficulties,  the  fabneation  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  is  within  the 
reach  of  tenorists. 

Worry  about  nuclear  tenonsm  is 
not  limited  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 
Soviets  also  appear  to  be  genuinely 
concerned  about  nuclear  tenonsm. 
particularly  such  issues  as  the  increas- 
ing portability  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  potential  for  sabotage  at  nuclear 
plants.  Reflecting  this  imtual  interest, 
a bilateral  Uruted  States-Soviet  Umon 
meeting  on  tenonsm  was  held  in 
Moscow  in  1989.  The  group  concluded 
that  the  most  senous  threats  of  terror- 
ism include  incidents  which  may  pro- 
voke nuclear  confrontation,  iiKidents 
which  have  the  potential  to  escalate 
into  or  provoke  warfare  or  armed  con- 
flict, and  incidents  which  result  in  mass 
casualties,  mchiding  chemical  biologi- 
cal or  nuclear  scenanos 

In  Its  statement,  the  bilateral  group 
recommended  the  irutiauon  of  joint 
efforts  to  prevent  terrorists  from  ac- 
quinng  chemical,  biological  or  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  means  of  mass  de- 
strucoon  (drawing  from  the  example  of 
the  1980  Vienna  Convention  on  the 
Protection  of  Nuclear  Material).  The 
conferees  also  recommended  that  the 
U.S.  and  U .S.S.R  . jointly  or  separately 
initiate  efforts  toward  the  establishment 
of  a standing  committee  on  interna- 
tional terrorism  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
This  standing  committee  would  study 
and  advocate  effective  measures  to 
ensure  that  neither  civilian  nor  military 
nuclear  materials  fall  into  terrorist  arse- 
nals or  control. 

Subtle  TcchiK^Terrortsm 
In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
CBN  threats  of  techno-tenonsm,  the 
nskof  subde  techno-terronsmor  prod- 
uct contamination  must  be  given  sen- 
ous attention  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
AdministraDon  inspectors,  acting  on  an 
anonymous  up.  discovered  tainted 
Chilean  grapes  in  March  1989  Tarrul 
separatists  have  threatened  to  poison 
Sri  Lankan  tea.  ammal  nghts  groups  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  threatened  to 
poison  holiday  turkeys,  anu-apanheid 
acuvists  in  Europe  and  North  Amenca 
have  threatened  to  poison  South  Afri- 
can produce.  Product  corfamination  has 
the  potential  to  emerge  as  a potent  ter- 
rorist weapon  against  the  economic 
well-being  of  both  corporauons  and 
States.  As  the  terronsm  expert  Brian  M. 
Jenkins  has  observed.  “The  deliberate 
contaminauon  of  food,  pharmaceutical 
products  and  public  water  systems  has 
become  an  increasingly  fashionable 
crime  " 

Another  source  of  concern  occurs  ai 
the  fringes  of  the  envuonmental  move- 
ment The  so-called  eco-guenllas  of 
groups  such  as  Earth  Ftrsi!  advocate 
and  practice  a form  of  sabotage  that 
they  call  “ecotage."  A guide  to  ecoiage 
has  been  developed  by  Dave  Fortnan. 
an  Earth  First!  leader.  The  handbook. 
"Ecodefense.  A Field  Guide  to  Mon- 
keywrenching."  describes  a broad  range 
of  acQviiws  to  ftnther  the  group's  cause. 
.And  there  is  evidence  that  ecotage  is 
Continued  on  Page  14 


TERRORIST  INCIDENT  OR  HAZ-MAT  ACCIDENT?  A phosphorou^laden  tank  car  emits 
a toweringcloud  of  smoke  after  it  exploded  near  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  in  1986.  High-tech  terrorists 
could  stage  a CBN  Incident  that  closely  mimics  a typical  haz-mat  situation. 

(Wide  World  Photo) 
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Making  a difference 
in  police  response 
to  the  disabled 


Targeting  high-rate  offenders: 
asking  some  tough  questions 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

As  prisons  and  jails  fill  up,  an  even  gicater  premium 
should  be  placed  on  selecting  dangerous  career  criminals 
for  special  prosecutions.  Yet.  until  receitly,  little  new 
infomiation  has  been  availaUe  to  help  police  and  district 
attorneys  male  informed  choices.  The  career-criminal 
discussions  of  a decade  ago  have 
Makino  faded  against  the  press  of  drug 

» prosecutions. 

The  CaS€t  Important  questions  remain. 

An  Insider's  the  answers  to  which  would  help 

Look  at  policy-makers  better  allocate 

_ . resources  and  more  accurately 

r Olice/  target  high-rate  offenders.  Son« 

Prosecutor  easily  obtainable  and  important 

Relations.  information  is  frequently  over- 

looked, and  some  criteria  tradi- 
Twtlfth  in  tionally  considered  to  be  indica- 

a senes.  jugh-me  dangerous  ca- 

recT  crumnals  may  actually  be 

misleading  counter-indicaters. 

Jan  and  Marcia  Chaiken,  in  their  report  “Redefining 
the  Career  Criminal:  Prioiity  Prosecution  of  High-Rate 
Dangerous  Offenders,*'  recently  distinguished  between 
“persistent  offenders'*  (those  who  commit  crimes  over  a 
long  penod  of  time),  “high-rate  ofTendeis”  (those  who 
commit  numerous  crimes  per  year),  and  “dangerous  of- 
fenders” (those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence).  The 
Chaikens  shufied  career  crimina]  prosecution  programs  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  aid  Middlesex  County,  Mass. 
These  prograrre  provided  a contrast,  not  only  in  the  size 
of  the  caseload  and  special  unit,  but  also  in  the  standards 
and  policies  that  governed  the  selection  of  offenders 
targeted  for  special  prosecution. 

The  Central  Career  Criminal  Division  in  Los  Angeles 
County  was  guided  in  the  selection  process  by  a set  of  state 
legislative  requirements  and  office  guidelines.  Those 
written  guidelines  were  found  to  promote  consistency  in 
deputy  distria  attorneys'  judgments  about  the  kinds  of 
defendants  considered  high-iaie  dangerous  offenders.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Middlesex  County  attorneys,  selecting 
candidates  forprionty  prosecution  without  fonnal  guide- 
lines and  using  a “know  'em  when  you  see  'em"  ^ipioach, 
tended  to  cast  a wider  net  and  focus  on  defendants  who 
were  considered  less  serious  by  the  Los  Angeles  deputies. 

The  10  major  fitKlings  of  the  study  produced  some 
surprising  results,  not  the  least  of  vdiich  being  that  several 
factors  commonly  perceived  as  indicators  of  high-rate 
dangerousness  in  feet  proved  not  to  be.  Those  false  factors 
include:  the  display  or  use  erf'a  gun  to  threaten  a victim 
(compare  with  use  of  a knife,  below);  alcoholism:  number 
of  prior  arrests  for  drug  crimes;  convictiors  for  assault, 
burglary,  auto  theft,  robbery,  or  stolen  property. 


'The  research  findings  suggest  that  a mote  accurate  way 
to  identify  hi^-rate  dangerous  offenders  is  through  the 
use  of  a two-siage  screening  process.  liutiaDy.  prosecutors 
should  consider  the  following  fectors  to  detemune  whether 
an  offender  can  be  classified  as  high-rate; 

1 prior  adult  conviction  for  robbery,  birglary,  arson, 
forcible  rape,  child  molesting,  kidnapping,  or  murder, 

1 current  charge  involves  three  separate  transactions; 

1 failed  to  complete  a pcevious  scnteiKe  (probation, 
parole,  prison,  or  jail); 

1 one  or  more  adult  orresu  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty; 

1 on  pretnal  release  when  arrested; 

1 is  known  to  have  a drug  problem. 

Defendants  who  exhibit  three  or  more  of  these  traits 
have  a 90-percent  chance  of  being  high-rae  offenders  as 
defined  by  iheauihors.  But  requinng  threeof  these  selec- 
tion criiena  may  exclude  many  defendants  who  truly  are 
high-rate  offenders.  For  this  reason.  proseciKots  are  urged 
to  require  no  more  than  two  of  these  factors  to  be  present 
before  moving  on  to  the  second  stage  screening  criteria. 
Defendants  who  graduate  from  the  first  level  should  be 
screened  for  the  presence  ofthe  follONving  mtena  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  fell  within  the  subset  of  high- 
rate  dangerous  offenders : 

1 a knife  was  brandished  or  used  in  the  instant  offense; 

1 a victim  in  the  instant  offense  was  female; 

1 the  offense  was  committed  in  an  outside  public  loca- 
tion. such  as  a street,  alley,  parking  lot,  etc.; 

1 the  defendant  had  one  or  more  juvenile  convictions 
for  robbery; 

1 the  defendant  was  wanted  by  authorities  for  failure  to 
complete  a previous  sentence 

These  five  factors  emerged  fh>ma  list  of  22  as  the  most 
useful  in  combination  svith  each  other  in  evaluating  (he 
dangerousness  of  those  offenders  who  fad  passed  the 
initial  screen  for  high-rate  offending.  Specific  information 
about  the  presence  of  these  factors  is  genoally  available 
to  prosecutors  through  official  records 

Current  conditions  require  that  fffosecutors  and  chiefs 
reconsider  their  career  criminal  programs  The  establish- 
ment of  written  guidelines  to  promote  consistency,  along 
with  attention  to  new  evidence  allowing  for  revised  target- 
ing, will  both  assist  (he  fight  against  crime. 

( Slephen  Goldshuth  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Marion  County  (Indianapolis).  IruL.from  1979-1990.  A 
researchfeUow  at  Harvard  University’s  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  Goldsmith  is  now  in  pmate  law  practice 
in  Indianapolis.  This  coluim  was  Hrirten  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Norman  Maleng,  a prosecutor  in  Seattle  and  a 
contnbuior  to  the  journal  Prosecutors  Perspective. } 


U.S.  parklands  feel  the  sting 
of  poachers  and  plunderers 


People  with  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  are  people  first,  disabled 
second.  They  have  the  same  needs  and 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

desues  and  those  (all  the  rest  of  us)  they 
callT.A.B.'s — theTemporarily  Able- 
Bodied  — but  they  have  some  special 
needs  too.  Often  these  needs  are  poorly 
understood  byT.A.B.'s,  including  po- 
lice officers.  Consequently,  when  a 
disabled  person  is  a victim  or  witness  to 
crime,  it  can  be  an  ordeal  both  for  him 
and  for  the  police. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Crime  and  E)elinquency  has  spent  more 
than  two  years  studying  the  problem 
and  has  produced  the  fiisl  comprehen- 
sive guide  for  police  officers  on  dealing 
with  the  disaUed.  The  manual,  titled 
Together  We  Can  Make  a Differenoe," 
will  be  published  later  this  year. 

Some  associations  for  disabled 
people  already  offer  advice  for  police 
on  working  with  the  disabled.  The 
National  Easter  Seal  Society,  for  ex- 
ample. has  a brochure  called  Tips  for 
Disability  Awareness."  But  none  of 
them  are  nearly  as  con^lete  and  de- 
tailed as  the  Pennsylvania  commission's 
manual,  which  will  be  a book  of  about 
2S0  pages. 

Several  ch^xm  are  designed  to  give 
police  officers  specific  tips  chi  interact- 
ing with  people  who  have  vaious  types 
of  disabilities  — the  deal'  and  hard  of 
heanng,  those  who  use  wheelchairs, 
walkers,  canes  and  other  mobility  aids, 
the  blind  and  visually  iitfiaired,  (hose 
with  communication  problems,  the 
mentally  ill.  and  the  retarded.  “In  each 
of  these  chapters,"  said  commission 
staff  member  Rexiney  Kelley,  “we  talk 
about  the  speafics  of  a typical  police 
contact  with  someone  who  has  an 
impairment  — what  the  police  need  to 
keep  in  mind.  We  also  list  resources — 
publications  that  are  available  and  toll- 
tree  numbers  diey  can  call  ifthey  want 
more  information." 

The  commission  hopes  that  this 
material  will  be  mcorpotaied  into  basic 
traimng  for  all  of  the  state’s  police 
recruits,  and  also  in  ongoing  in-service 
training  m police  agenaes. 

The  book's  final  chapter  covers 
crime  prevention  for  the  disabled.  It  is 
aimed  at  crime  prevention  specialists 
who  make  presentations  to  the  disabled. 
The  chapter  has  seven  "crime  preven- 
tion resource  guides"  covering  com- 
munity awareness,  dealing  with  strang- 
ers, shopping  awareness,  and  how  to 
report  crime.  “Basically,  what  we're 
doing  is  giving  the  police  the  perspec- 
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as  we  make  more  arrests.”  he  said. 

In  response  to  the  findings  offered 
in  the  report,  Biden  announced  a bill 
that  would  provide  $50  million  to  in- 
crease drug  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  and  provide  $50  million  to 
stale  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  would  create  a task  force  of 
Federal  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials that  would  target  rural  crime,  and 


tive  of  people  with  disabilities."  said 
Kelley  said. 

The  project  was  bom  in  1988  when 
a group  of  disabled  people  in  Philadel- 
{rfiia  was  trying  in  vain  to  develop  crime 
prevention  programs.  “Everttually  they 
came  to  us,  and  we  realized  there  was  a 
need,"  Kelley  said.  “Acoupleoflhings 
we  tned  to  keep  mind — first,  we  had  to 
write  from  the  disabled  person's  per- 
spective, which  is  extremely  difficult. 
Secondly,  we  also  had  to  take  into 
account  the  police  viewpoint.  In  our 
initial  research,  we  found  that  there  had 
been  some  attempts  at  this,  but  aside 
from  a couple  of  brochures  and  pam- 
phlets and  a few  seminars  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  really  wasn't  any  hard  data 
that  expressed  truly  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled people  and  orieited  (he  police 
service  toward  those  specific  needs." 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  com- 
mission's staff  talked  with  about  150 
people  — advocates  for  the  disabled 
and  the  police.  “Very  deliberately,  step 
by  step,  we  vwirked  with  them  and  the 
data  that  was  available  to  put  togethera 
manual  that  they  would  find  appropri- 
ate." Kelley  said. 

The  book  should  prove  to  be  a use- 
ful bridge  between  the  disabled  and  the 
police,  'The  feet  is,"  said  Kelley,  “many 
people  with  disabilities  don't  perceive 
the  police  as  being  onented  toward 
their  needs.”  There  are  a whole  lot  of 
them.  Depending  on  how  “disabled"  is 
defined,  there  are  between  40  million 
and  70  million  m the  U.S.  — easily  the 

nation's  biggest  “minority.” 

The  disabled  are  believed  to  have  a 
high  rate  of  criminal  vicbmization,  al- 
though no  solid  statistics  are  available. 
The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  can  tell 
you  how  many  Americans  were  vic- 
tims of  aggravated  assailts  in  1989. 
their  age,  sex.  and  how  many  were 
white,  black.  Hispanic  or  other.  But  ask 
how  many  were  disabled  and  you're 
out  of  luck.  The  few  limited  studies  that 
have  been  done  by  police  and  social 
scientists  indicate  that  the  disabled  are 
frequent  crime  victims,  which  is  not 
sui]xising  since  many  are  easy  (Hey  for 
muggers  and  some  are  patsies  for  con 
games.  We  may  hope  that  the  commis- 
sion's new  book  represems  a big  step 
toward  better  crime  prevention  for  the 
disabled. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  CouactL  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet,  NY  10945- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  executive 
director  LEAF,  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article. ) 


would  also  allocate  $45  million  to  hire 
at  least  350  E>rug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agents  to  expand  probes 
into  rural-based  drug  rings. 

Sheriff  Taylor  was  stepticaJ  that  the 
funds  he  needs  to  enforce  the  law  ade- 
quately in  his  county  would  be  made 
available.  “What  1 have  seen  in  past 
years. . . is  that  the  powers  that  be  have 
proposed  spending  a lot  of  money  but 
quietly  slashed  the  budgets."  he  said. 
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natural  resource  violations  were  re- 
ported. By  1984,  the  tally  was  up  to 
6,293  cases,  and  in  1990  there  were 
10,900  reported  cases.  Dan  Sholly.the 
chief  ranger  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  Wyoming,  estimates  that  for 
every  case  known  to  the  Park  Service, 
there  are  15to30as-yet-undiscovered 
crimes  against  historic  sites  and  natural 
resources  of  the  park  system. 

What  IS  coiain  is  that  these  crimes 
upset  the  natural  ecological  balance  of 
the  parklands  — and  also  cheat  fumre 
generatiore  of  a chance  to  learn  about 
iheu*  natural  and  historical  hentage. 
"Really  fine  stuff  is  stolen  from  the 
national  parks,"  said  Robert  Mamott,  a 
criminal  investigator  who  works  out  of 
the  National  Park  Service's  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.C.  “Ninety  per- 
cent of  everyflung  everywhere  else  is 
gone.  Now.  all  that's  left  is  in  the  parks." 

Those  poachers  and  plunderers  who 
do  get  caught  can  be  dealt  exceedingly 
harsh  prison  sentences  and  thousands 


of  dollars  in  fines.  A father-and-son 
poaching  team  apf»ehended  last  Au- 
gust after  a rune-month  undercover 
probe  by  the  Montana  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  I^rks  were  convicted 
in  May  on  charges  of  running  a huge 
illegal  hunting  operation  from  their 
Great  Falls-area  ranch.  Richard 
Fertierer.  and  his  son.  David,  took 
undercover  agents  on  illegal  deer  and 
bear  hunts  — one  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  and  another  in  the  Blackfoot 
Indian  Reservation.  The  men  were  also 
convicted  of  seliing  illegally  lolled  wild 
animals  to  another  agent  posing  as  an 
Illinois  meat  buyer. 

The  Ferttaers  were  semenced  in 
June  to  10- year  prison  sentences  — 

to  be  served  consecutively  but  with  15 
years  suspended — and  ordered  to  puy 
$25,000  on  each  of  two  counts  of  fel- 
ony cnminal  mischief.  The  pair  also 
received  six-month-long  county  jail 
sentences  for  each  of  leveral  misde- 
meanor hunting  violations  and  were 
otdered  to  pay  $500  fines  for  each  count. 


along  with  thoisands  of  dollas  tn  court 
investigation  and  restitutional  costs.  To 
lop  it  off,  thdr  hunting  and  fishing 
privileges  were  revoked  for  their  life- 
times. said  Nancy  Morion,  the  clerk  of 
the  Cascade  County  Distnet  Court. 

Seven  others  face  upconung  trials 
stemming  from  the  case;  the  F^erers 
are  currently  on  trial  on  RaJeral  charges 
stemming  from  their  peaching  opera- 
tion. Morion  told  LEN 

Cascade  County  Prosecutor  Patnek 
Paul  (old  (he  Montana  Standard  that  he 
believed  it  was  the  first  time  poachers 
were  convicted  under  the  felony  crimi- 
nal mischief  law.  which  is  usually  re- 
served for  vandals.  Paul  said  the  “sig- 
mficant  and  landmark  case"  is  proof 
that  Montanans  want  to  crack  down  on 
the  illegal  killing  and  sale  of  the  state's 
wildlife. 


Share  the  weUth:  puss  LEN 
along  to  a collelague. 
and  you'll  both  benefit 


Rising  crime  has  rurai  cops 
searching  for  answers 
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Recipe  for  reform 
of  the  LAPD 

TV  faHovArtg  are  recontnendarions  trade  by  the  Christopher  Commis- 
sion in  Us  report  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depanment: 

• LAPD  <ffidals  "must  send  a much  dearer  and  more  effective  mes- 
sage’ that  excessive  force  will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  officers  and  their 
supcrvisots  “he  evaluated  to  an  important  extent  by  how  well  they  abide  by 
and  advance’  the  Police  Department’s  use-of-force  policy. 

. The  Police  CWef  must  seek  “tangible  ways,  for  example,  through  the 
use  of  the  discipline  system"  to  show  officers  that  racism  and  bias  based 
on  ethnicity,  gendff  or  sexual  orientation  will  not  be  tolerated.  Minority  and 
female  applicants  must  be  given  “full  and  equal  opportunity  to  assume 
leadership  positions"  in  the  LAPD, 

• The  Department  should  embrace  a community-policing  model,  a 
shift  in  philosophy  that  will  require  “a  fundamental  change  in  values." 

• Officersshould  be  retested  regularly  to  determine  psychological  and 
f*iysical  problems  that  coukl  lead  to  loss  of  control  of  one's  behavior 

• Officers  and  supervisors  should  be  rotated  through  various  divi- 
sions to  ‘ensiffe  that  officers  work  in  a wide  range  of  police  funebons  and 
varied  patrol  locations  during  iheir  careers."  Such  a program  will  increase 
officas'  experience  and  allow  more  diversified  patrols  to  be  deployed 

• “A  major  overhaul’  of  the  disciplinary  system  is  necessary  An 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  should  be  created  within  the  Police 
Commission  with  responsibility  to  oversee  the  disciplinary  process  and 
participate  in  the  processing  and  punishment  of  the  most  serious  cases.  The 
Police  Commission  should  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  complainant 
intake  process.  The  Internal  Affairs  Division,  rather  than  the  division  of  the 
involved  officer,  should  investigate  all  excessive  force  complaints.  The 
Police  Commission  should  set  guidelines  for  discipline  and  hold  the  Chief 
of  Police  responsible  for  following  them. 

• The  Police  Depaitmert  should  continue  to  be  under  the  general  over- 
sight and  control  of  a five-member,  part-time  citizen  Police  Commission. 
The  members’  corifiensation  should  be  increased  substantially,  and  they 
should  serve  a maximum  of  five  years  with  staggered  terms,  hs  staff  should 
be  inocased  so  that  complaints  may  be  processed  more  expeditiously  under 
the  control  of  an  independent  civilian  chief  of  staff. 

• The  Police  Chief  should  sa-ve  a five-year  term,  renewable  for  one 
additional  five-year  tom  at  the  discretion  of  the  Police  Commission.  Selec- 
tion, tenure,  discipline  and  removal  of  the  Chief  should  be  exempted  from 
existing  Civil  Service  provisions  The  Chief  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Maym,  with  tie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Police  Commission  and  the  City 
Council.  The  Mice  Commission  should  have  the  authority  to  terminate  the 
Chief  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term,  but  the  final  decision  must  be 
approved  by  the  Mayor  and  a two-ihirds  vote  of  the  City  Cixincil. 

• “For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  support  of  the  recommendation  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  be  bmiied  to  two  five-year  term>.  the  Commission  believes 
(hat  oommencement  of  a transition  in  that  office  is  now  apfropriaie  The 
Commission  also  believes  that  the  interests  of  harmony  and  healing  would 
be  served  if  the  PoLce  Commission  is  now  reconstituted  with  members  not 
identified  wi*  the  recent  oomroversy  involving  the  Chief." 


Sweeping  change  urged  for 
LAPD;  Gates  says  he'll  leave 
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such  a move  “would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  thedepartmeit  or  the  people 
we  serve." 

He  also  warned  agairst  politicizing 
the  Police  Department  and  said  he 
would  stay  out  of  the  fiay  over  pro- 
posed charter  amendments  on  police 
chief  tenure  that  are  being  discussed  in 
City  Council.  “It  is  to  be  enphasized 
that  my  retirement  plans  do  not  depend 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  charter 
amendments,"  he  wrote  in  his  letter  to 
Ferraro  “Until  these  amendments  are 
drafted.  I will  withhold  my  endorse- 
ment or  opposition.  However.  I rec- 
ommend that  the  Police  Department 
not  be  pditicized." 

Gates  praised  the  officers  of  the 
department  where  he  has  worked  for 
42  years,  calling  them  “the  most 
committed  and  the  most  honorable 
group  of  police  officers  and  civilian 
personnel  to  be  found  in  any  police 
department  in  the  world."  Gates  also 
gave  himself  high  marks,  saying  he 
believed  he  had  been  “a  very  good 
Chief,"  and  adding  that  the  Christo- 
pher Commission  had  trade  few  criti- 
cisms about  liim  in  its  report. 

As  for  those  who  have  sought  his 
ouster.  Gates  said:  “When  they’ve  put 
in  the  amount  of  time  and  service  to  the 
people  of  that  city  that  I have,  then, 
maybe,  they  can  come  forward  and 
speak.  Until  that  time,  I would  suggest 
that  they  just  hold  their  tongues,  and 
let’s  get  back  and  serve  the  people 
properly." 

That  did  not  stop  his  critics  from 
expressing  relief  about  Gates’s  deci- 
sion; many  reveled  in  the  news  that  the 
controversial  Police  Chief  would  soon 
be  gone  from  the  department-  “1  wish 
this  matter  had  been  resolved  earlier." 
said  Bradley.  “But  I don’t  want  to 
haggle  over  diat  today.  We’ve  gone 
through  fourand  a half  months  of  ag- 
ony and  trauma  in  this  city,"  The 


Mayor  said  the  Christopher  Commis- 
sion report  served  as  the  “final  nail  in 
the  coffin"  of  Gates’s  career. 

Ramona  Ripston.  president  of  the 
Southern  California  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  a 
frequent  foe  of  Gates  and  the  Police 
Department,  said  that  Gates  should 
step  down  sooner  if  a new  chief  is 
selected  before  April.  “The  reign  of 
the  imperial  Mice  Chief  has  to  end." 
she  said. 

Warren  Chnsiopher.  the  former  U.S. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  who  chaired 
the  commission,  praised  Gates  for  his 
decision  to  set  a retirement  date  and 
urged  Los  Angeles  officials  to  begin 
an  immediate  nationwide  search  for  a 
successor.  “His  action  today  also  serves 
the  public  interest  by  permining  the 
transition  to  begin."  he  said. 

Gates  had  waffled  about  his  plans 
in  the  days  following  the  release  of  the 
commission  report,  which  criticized 
the  department  for  its  “exewsive 
number”  of  officers  who  “repetitively 
use  excessive  force  against  the  public 
and  persistently  ignore  the  written 
guidelines  of  the  department  regard- 
ing force."  The  report  added  that  offi- 
cers accused  of  repeated  brutality  were 
seldom  punished  and  often  were  given 
praiseworthy  evaluations,  that  police 
reports  were  falsified,  and  that  civilian 
control  was  “illusory." 

The  report  concluded  that  officers 
were  indoctrinated  into  “an  orgamza- 
tional  culture  that  emphasizes  crime 
control  over  enme  prevention  and  that 
isolates  the  police  from  the  communi- 
ties and  the  people  they  serve. 

L APD  officers  are  enc<niragcd  to 
command  and  confront,  not  communi- 
cate." it  added. 

In  three  months,  the  commission 
held  five  public  hearings,  took  testi- 
mony from  50  expert  witnesses,  inter- 
viewed more  than  300  current  and 
former  police  officers  and  examined 


computerized  use-of-force  and  citizen 
complaint  reports  dating  back  to  1986. 

It  also  conducted  an  opinion  survey  of 
950  officers  chosen  at  random.  The 
commission’s  findings  included: 

1 The  Police  Department  failed  to 
adequately  discipline  a “problem 
group"  of  officers  with  the  most  number 
of  complaints  of  brutality  and  shoot- 
ing. It  found  that  243  officers  had  four 
or  more  allegatiotLs  of  improper  tac- 
tics. and  10  percent  of  all  officers 
accounted  for  33  percent  of  use-of- 
force  incidents. 

1 Of  the  officers  surveyed,  5 per- 
cent said  it  was  permissible  to  admini- 
ster physic.'il  purushment  to  a suspect 
in  a particularly  heinous  crime,  and  1 1 
percent  had  no  opinion,  vshich  the  report 
termed  “evidence  of  a serious  prob- 
lem in  attitude." 

1 0fficers  routinely  made  racial  and 
sexual  slurs  during  transmissions  over 
the  mobile  digital  lenrnnals  in  (heir 
cruisers,  as  well  as  jokes  and  banter 
about  incidents  of  brutality  against 
suspects. 

T Minorities  on  the  police  force 
remain  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  bias  in 
the  departmera  has  contributed  to  in- 
creased rates  of  excessive  force. 

1 Citizen  complaints  about  the  po- 
lice are  hindered  by  long  waits,  unco- 
operative police  sergeants  and  other 
obstacles  The  report  noted  that  George 
Holliday,  the  amateur  photographer 
who  videotaped  the  King  beating, 
reported  the  incident  to  the  local  police 
station  but  was  put  off  hy  uninterested 
desk  personnel  Their  response  is  said 
to  have  coninhuted  to  Holliday 'sdeci- 
sion  to  give  the  videotape  to  KTLA- 
TV  for  bR>adcast 

1 Only  42  of  the  2.152  allegations 
of  excessive  force  made  by  citizens 
were  sustained  by  police  investiga- 
tors. and  those  officers  named  m sus- 
tained complaints  were  leniently  pun- 
ished. 


For  some,  murder  clearance  rates  shrink 


Continued  from  Page  1 
dicativc  of  the  types  of  enmes  we  re- 
ceive." 

“This  year,  we’ve  gonen  a lot  of 
body  dun^  and  street  shootings  in  the 
middle  of  the  ni^t  where  we-don’t 
have  a lot  of  witnesses.  That’s  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  why  the  clearance 
rate  is  low  — just  based  on  the  type  of 
crime  you  get,"  he  told  LEN. 

Drug-related  killings  present  spe- 
cial challenges  and  are  more  time- 
consuming.  Sims  said,  noting  that  10 
detectives  worked  the  city's  161 
homicides  in  1990. 

"If  you  get  a lot  of  drug-related 
cases  or  street  killings  i n the  nudd  le  of 
the  night,  where,  by  the  time  you  get 
there  there's  nothing  but  the  body,  it’s 
difficult  to  work  — particularly  if  you 
have  a high  caseload.  Those  kinds  of 
cases  a long  time  (to  solve],"  he 
said.  Witnesses— if  there  are  any — are 
usually  too  intimidated  or  fearful  to 
talk  to  authorities. 

Drug-related  killing  are  the  rea- 
son given  by  Capt.  John  Apeldom. 
commander  of  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Dqiartmert’s  Homiade  Division,  why 
the  depaitmeni’s  clearance  rate  has 
hovered  at  the  SO-pcrcent  level  in  re- 
cent years.  Apeldom  told  LEN  that  the 
agency’s  clearance  rate  fell  last  year  to 


77  percent  from  78  percent  in  1 989.  So 
far  this  year,  he  said,  the  rate  is  at  about 
80  percent  — a figure  he  termed  “average 
for  us." 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
unsolved  crimes  is  the  drug  murders 
that  are  going  on.  A lot  of  times  weTI 
find  guys  with  just  a shot  in  the  back  of 
the  head  cr  a couple  people  shot,  and 
there’s  really  no  motive  other  than 
drugs,  and  they  hire  hit  men  to  do  ’em. 
They’re  tough  to  solve."  he  said. 

Like  many  large  cities,  Philadel- 
phia last  year  set  an  all-time  record  for 
homicides,  with  525,  but  Apeldom 
said  the  highs'  workload  hasn't  neces- 
sarily hurt  (he  effectiveness  of  the 
homicide  team.  He  credits  that  to  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Willie  Williams, 
who  gives  the  squad  “enough  (mem- 
hers]  to  do  the  job  effectively  " 

Williams  “is  aware  of  the  murder 
rate,  and  we’re  usually  given  our  pick 
of  detectives  here.  We  bnng  our  top 
guns  m here,"  said  Apeldom.  who 
added  that  the  squad  recently  received 
a boost  in  staff.  “If  (the  murder  rate] 
goes  up.  1 guess  [Williams]  will  give 
us  more."  Apeldom  observed 

Some  police  agencies,  such  as  the 
Denver  Mice  E>epaitment,  are  clear- 
ing homicides  ai  a rate  above  the  na- 
tional average.  “We’ve  not  experi- 


enced a decline."  said  outgoing  Police 
Chief  Arisiedes  Zavaras.  “Oir  sclva- 
bility  rate  on  homicides  is  still  hover- 
ing at  about  94  percent-  We’ve  been 
tremendously  successful  in  that  area." 

Zavaras  said  it  was  hard  to  pinpoint 
why  some  agencies  have  better  clear- 
ance rales  than  others.  “Homicide  is 
one  of  those  crimes  that  you  can  do 
certain  things  to  impact  it.  But  it’s  also 
one  of  those  crimes  of  passion  that 
ordinarily,  there’s  not  a whole  lot  you 
can  do."  he  said. 

E>enver  has  not  expenenced  the 
record  levels  of  killings  that  police  in 
other  cities  have  had  to  contend  with — 
it  had  70  homicides  in  1990,  a record 
low.  In  addition,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  made  changes  in  the  homi- 
cide squad  in  the  past  fewycars.  which 
Lieut-  Tom  Haney  says  has  helped  the 
agency  rnifiuve  its  clearance  rale.  About 
five  years  ago.  the  agency  did  away 
with  night  shifts  and  split  its  12-detec- 
tive unit  into  two  teams,  each  headed 
by  a sergeant.  Each  team  rotates  weekly, 
taking  on  whatever  homicides  occur 
during  (heir  scheduled  week. 

“We  just  concentrated  all  of  the 
personnel  on  days  and  responded  on  a 
call-out  staus  after  hours.  We've  found 
that  we  were  able  to  respond  a lot  more 
effectively,  depending  on  (he  case. 


You  can  make  an  early  determination 
on  what  [honacides]  you  had.  what 
[personnel]  you  needed,"  said  Haney. 

The  shift  arrangement  also  gives 
investigators  “some  relief  They  could 
plan  their  schedules  somewhat  more 
efficiently- . and  we  wae  able  to  get 
the  most  out  of  them.  It’s  been  a good 
program,"  he  added 

Oakland’s  Sims  said  the  depart- 
ment has  had  some  success  at  solving 
murders  through  “violence  suppres- 
sion projects"  that  involve  siepped-up 
police  presence  in  violence-plagued 
areas  of  the  city,  coupled  with  under- 
cover narcoiio,  buys.  “That  was  some- 
thing new  we  med  last  year  that  seemed 
to  work.  . Everyone  that’s  arrested 
by  that  task  force  is  brought  into 
homicide  and  debnefed.  We  just  talk 
to  them,  ask  them  what  they  know,  see 
if  they  have  information.”  said  Sims 

Oakland  detectives  also  work  closely 
with  a “special  duty  patrol"  that  works 
the  .Streets  and  often  stumbles  upon 
information  relevant  to  an  open  homi- 
cide case.  "They  do  a lot  of  legwork 
for  us,"  said  die  Lieutenant. 

Denver’s  Haney  advised  police 
officials  to  look  closely  at  their  alloca- 
tion of  resources  in  homicide  investi- 
gations as  a way  to  improve  clearance 
rates  “We  used  to  cover  24  hours  a 


day  with  10  detectives.  You  just  can’t 
do  that.  There’s  only  so  much  you  can 
do  on  those  night  shifts  and  the  prob- 
lem you  run  into  then  is  that  you’re 
wasting  their  time  for  the  sake  of  having 
them  available  immediately  when  [a 
homicide]  happens.”  he  said.  Even 
with  the  schedule  changes,  he  said, 
detective  response  time  to  a homicide 
call  is  still  around  30  minutes  or  less. 

But  Brooks  cautioned  against  over- 
staffing homicide  squads,  citing  as  a 
case  in  ptiint  the  Green  River  Task 
Force,  a massive  effort  to  find  a still- 
at-large  serial  killer  in  the  Seattle  area. 
Hundreds  of  of  invesagaion.  have  spent 
nearly  10  years  on  the  case  in  an  at- 
tempt to  nail  the  killer,  who  is  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  scores  of  deaths 
The  task  force,  headed  by  the  King 
County.  Wash..  Sheriffs  Department, 
has  largely  been  dismantled  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  One  undesirable  side- 
effect  of  the  task  force  during  its  hey- 
day. Brooks  said,  is  (hat  it  siphoned 
much-needed  personnel  ft\im  other  anti- 
crime  functions. 

As  to  unsolved  murders  that  con- 
tinue to  stump  investigators.  Brooks 
said.  “I've  always  said  to  police  offi- 
cers. 'You  never  shut  down  a homicide 
case.  It’s  always  open.  You  don’t  file 
it  and  put  it  away.*" 
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Those  "moral  dangers": 

More  than  lip  service  on  police  ethics 


Justice,  Crime  and  Ethics. 

By  Michael  C.  Braswell, 
Belinda  R.  McCarthy  and 
Bernard  J.  McCarthy. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson 
Publishing  Co..  1991. 

415  pp.,  $26.95. 


By  John  Bizzack 


In  order  to  successfully  attack  any 
problem,  there  must  first  be  an  accep- 
tance of  the  fact  that  a problem  does 
indeed  exist.  Ethics,  and  the  dilemmas 
they  create  in  law  enforcement,  have 
often  been  given  little  more  than  lip 
service  by  many  practitioners  who  feel 
their  perches  automatically  place  them 
above  reproach  Interest  in  professional 
ethics  has  grown  in  the  business  world, 
medical  and  other  fields,  while  crimi- 
nal justice  has  largely  neglected  the 
systematic  study  of  ethics. 

Michael  Braswell,  a professor  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  along 

Inner  workings: 


with  Belinda  and  Bernard  McCarthy, 
who  are  professors  at  the  University  of 
Central  Borida,  have  assetidtled  a se- 
ries of  salient  articles  and  essays  on 
subjects  ranging  from  ethical  issues  in 
policing,  the  courts  and  corrections  to 
criminal  justice  research  and  crime 
control  policies.  A final  chapter  offers 
questions  and  scenarios  about  ethics 
and  the  future.  These  three  authors  are 
joined  by  18  other  university  and  col- 
lege professors  who  coiiribute  work  to 
this  collection 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  another  book 
exists  that  covers  these  vast  topics  in  as 
much  detail.  The  subjects  are  far  from 
being  classifiable  as  light  reading,  but 
this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  work  Uiat 
practitioners,  especially  chiefs  and  their 
command  staffs,  should  be  examining. 

The  book  points  out  that  the  use  of 
force,  which  is  central  to  criminal  jus- 
tice. distinguishes  crimiml  justice  from 
all  other  professions,  B^rce.  and  the 
discretion  to  use  it,  creates  the  paradox 


of  using  harm  to  prevent  harm.  The 
ethical  and  nvzal  app^cation  of  force  is 
examined  from  various  angles,  thus 
setting  the  stage  for  scenarios  artd  ques- 
tions to  ponder  at  the  end  of  that  section 
before  getting  into  the  ethical  issues  of 
policing. 

The  authors  agree  that  police  work 
is  a ''morally  dangerous"  endeavor. 
They  do  not  stop  at  the  typically  broad 
areas  of  concern,  such  as  drug-related 
corruption,  free  meals,  kickbacks  from 
attorneys  and  so  on,  but  they  make  the 
reader  see  the  connection  of  this  sort  of 
corruption  with  the  officer  who  does 
not  give  in  to  typical  temptations  and 
yet  whose  values  become  twisted 
through  a misaligned  righteousness  that 
fosters  an  "ends  justifies  the  means" 
mentality.  Most  agencies  have  experi- 
enced such  personalities,  which  gener- 
ally surface  only  after  it's  too  late  to 
prevent. 

The  (Question  of  just  how  much  trick- 
ery and  deceit  poU<%  can  properly  use  is 
scrutinized.  The  answer  offered  is  in 
terms  of  the  realities  handed  down 


through  the  ccxirt  system.  'That  real- 
ity," the  book  says,  "is:  Deception  is 
considered  by  police — and  the  courts 
as  well — to  be  as  natural  as  pouncing 
is  to  a cat."  The  bcx)k  suggests  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  consistent  common  sense 
out  of  many  of  the  contradictions  that 
must  be  dealt  with  due  to  court  deci- 
sions. and  that  police  are  not  likely  to 
adapt  universally  to  inconsistent  rules 
as  they  are  to  cling  to  their  own  codes  of 
operation. 

The  book  outlines  the  two  ways  to 
learn  police  ethics.  One  way  is  on  the 
job.  making  decisions  "in  haste"  under 
the  time  pressures  of  the  work.  While 
this  is  prob^ly  the  most  conunon 
method,  it’s  difficxUt  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  way.  The  second  way  is  to 
teach  officers  ethics  in  a setting  that  is 
removed  from  the  peer  pressures  of 
fellow  officers  or  supervisors  or  the 
snap-judgment  requiremoits  of  the  job. 
The  book  does  not  suggest  clearly  how 
this  second  method  should  be  taught, 
but  it  clearly  points  out  that  police  eth- 
ics are  not  at  all  clear-cut.  There  are 


issues  of  force;  time,  loyalty  and  other 
very  complex  elements.  The  police 
culture  already  has  established  values. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  the  ones  desired, 
but  they  do  e xist.  In  order  to  change  the 
value  system,  a new  method  of  teach- 
ing ethics  must  be  sougit.  The  message 
is  simple:  If  the  color  of  your  house  is 
green,  but  you  want  it  lobe  brown,  then 
you  must  buy  brown  pai  nt . 

The  section  on  Ethics  and  the  Gxms 
poses  interesting  questions  like  the  one 
often  asked  ^xnit  attorneys:  "Can  a 
good  lawyer  in  an  adversary  system 
also  be  a good  person?"  This  debate  is 
followed  by  adiscussion  of  why  pose- 
cuiors  misbehave  and  why  dtere  is  "so 
much"  misconduct  by  the  prosecutor. 

Continued  on  Page  14 


(Jofvi  Bizuick  is  a captain  with  the 
Lexington,  Ky..  Divisiono/Police,  and 
is  the  aiohor  of  three  bodts  on  manage- 
ment,  leadership  and  police.  His  new- 
est book,  “No  Nonsense  Leadership,  ’ 
was  released  in  July  by  Autumn  House 
Publishing  Co.) 


How  to  keep 
a police  agency  clean 
from  the  inside  out 


Cop  Hunter. 

By  Vincent  Murano  with 
WUUiun  HofTa-. 

New  York:  Simon  & Schuster, 
1990. 

320  pp. 


By  Waller  IVt  Francis 


The  importance  of  the  problem  of 
police  comiption.  both  internally  to 
police  managers  and  externally  to  the 
puTilic,  is  well  documented  by  “Cop 
Hunter."  No  work  since  "Prince  of  the 
City,"  published  in  1978,  has  presented 
such  an  excellent  look  irto  the  world  of 
big-city  police  corruption  and  the  at- 
tempts to  control  such  deviance. 

Vincent  Mirano  documerts  his  own 
history  as  an  undercover  investigator 
for  the  Internal  Affairs  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  He 
goes  beyond  the  mere  “war-story" 
outlook  and  presents  the  reader  with 
important  insights  into  the  major  value 
issues  surrounding  the  control  and 
management  of  police  corruption  and 
deviant  activities.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
Murano’s  viewpoint  how  ineffective 
and  inefficieri  were  most  attempts  by 
the  police  bureaucracy  in  really  attonpi- 
ing  to  strike  at  the  sources  of  major 
instances  of  curruption. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  work  is  that 
corrupt  and  deviant  acts  by  police  offi- 
cers can  be  controlled  if  only  police 
administrators  would  ublize  the  same 
tactics  that  other  police  investigators 
use  in  controlling  other  types  of  vice 
crime  and  deviant  acts  committed  by 
the  public:  the  use  of  informants  and 
deep  undercover  operatives.  Murano’s 
is  a story  of  his  personal  use  of  these 
tactics  in  seeking  out  and  prosecuting 
such  accivitiesduiing  his  stint  ivith  the 
lAD.  The  author  also  demonstrates  to 
the  reader  that  such  invesrigadons  must 


not  only  break  down  the  long-recog- 
nized Blue  Wall  of  Silence,  but  must 
also  break  through  the  so-called  Brass 
Wall,  whidi  consists  of  command  offi- 
cers who.  while  not  persotally  involved 
in  corrupt  acts,  often  tacitly  approve  of 
such  acdons  by  failing  to  utilize  all  of 
the  measures  ^ their  disposal  for  inves- 
tigating and  rooting  out  the  miscon- 
duct. Murano  proposes  (hat  this  is  done 
to  save  the  police  department  and  the 
command  staff  ftom  the  scandal  that 
would  result  from  their  proper  use  of 
investigative  procedures  to  locate  pock- 
ets of  corruption.  The  use  of  sting  tac- 
tics by  lAD  investigators  can  be  a use- 
ful approach  to  rooting  out  coiruption, 
Murano  postulates,  but  commanders 
seem  to  fear  the  consequences  of  such 
effective  tactics  when  turning  them 
against  fellow  police  officers. 

Murano's  book  should  be  manda- 
tory reading  for  every  police  chief  and 
command  officer.  Similarly,  city  man- 
agers, city  council  members  and  other 
officials  mist  read  this  work  and  de- 
mand accountability  from  their  chiefs 
of  police  and  police  managers  in  the 
area  of  corruption  control.  Murano's 
work  demonstrates  that  such  tactics  as 
stings,  informant  developmcrt  and  deep 
cover  investigators  can  seek  out  and 
destroy  police  corruption  Proactive 
measures  such  as  these  and  other  self- 
initialed  integrity  tests  are  the  only 
permanent  way  to  discover  and  control 
police  corruption  and  deviance.  The 
author  has  provided  a great  service  to 
(he  public  and  the  police  community  by 
sharing  his  experiences  through  this 
work.  Both  constituencies  must  take 
the  initiative  and  utilize  Murano's 
proven  methods  for  effective  corrup- 
tion control. 


( Waller  M Francis  is  a member  of 
the  criminal  Justice  faculty  at  Central 
Wyoming  College. ) 


// 

Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 
include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  'humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  TVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensivedata  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has  been  organized 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  format,  focusing  on  current  practices  in  recrxiitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  prepaid  ($11.00  if  billed) 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to:  John  Jay  College  of  Criiranal  Justice, 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Attn:  Christina  Caechowicz,  899  Tenth  Aw.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Or  order  by  calling  212-237-8443  (answered  24  hours) 
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Bad  omens: 


CBN  spells  high-tech  terrorist  troubie 


Continued  from  Page  9 
becoming  more  than  rhetoric.  On  May 
30.  !9jl9.  far  cwunple,  a iim'iw  of eco- 
guerillas  were  arrested  by  FBI  agents 
while  attempting  to  down  power  lines 
in  Arizona.  This  assault  was  purponed 
to  be  a dry  run  for  widescale  assaults 
against  nuclear  power  lines  at  Palo 
Verde,  Ariz.,  Rocky  Flats.  Colo.,  and 
Diablo  Canyon.  Calif.  It  is  conceivable 
that  this  low-level  terrorism  could  es- 
calate, accidentally  or  intencionaUy.  into 
CBN  events. 

Chemical,  biological  and  nuclear 
weapons  or  agents  — the  tools  of 
techno-teirorism  — are  mechanisms  of 
supetviolence.  Members  of  the  police 
community,  and  of  the  oncrgency-re- 


sponse  commmity  at  large,  must  rec- 
ognize the  risks  attendant  to  these 
threats.  Tcirorism  is  becoming  more 
violent  and  the  trend  globally  is  for 
nation-states  to  embrace  more  lethal 
tools  to  further  goals.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  tenofists  will  ooss  the  thresh- 
old into  the  CBN  realm,  but  the  trends 
identified  herein  illustrae  the  need  for 
vigilance. 

First  Response  Is  Critical 
In  the  book  “Final  Wanung,"  Robert 
Kuppermao  rdaies  the  view  of  senior 
Federal  antitemxism  officials  that  CBN 
tmorism.  possibly  occurring  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  coming  terrorist 
trend  Kupperman  cites  the  testimony 


CHIEF  OF  POUCE 
City  of  Tampa,  Florida 

The  City  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  population  280.000,  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  position  of  Chief  of  Police.  The  city  operates  under  a strong 
mayor  form  of  government. 

The  department  employs  1 ,089  employees  (799  sworn),  has  a budget 
of  $52  million  and  has  beat  nationally  accredited  since  May  1985.  The 
person  selected  must  have  demonstrated  superior  leadership,  manage- 
ment aitd  communication  skills,  and  be  committed  to  community 
policing  and  irmovative  law  enforcement  strategies,  community  in- 
volvement, internal  team  building  and  personnel  development. 

The  person  selected  will  be  expected  to  maiiiain  em{4ia^  on  accredi- 
tation standards,  possess  a minimum  of  a badielor's  degree,  extensive 
executive  experience,  arrd  the  ability  to  obtain  certification  by  the 
Florida  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Training  Commission. 

Fmalists  will  be  required  to  undergo  medical  aiKl  psycholigical  evalu- 
aocvis  and  extensive  backgrxxind  investigation.  Salary  range  is  $52,000 
to  $82,300.  depeiKling  onqualihcatiois,  plus  benefits  package.  Resi- 
dency within  the  city  will  be  required. 

Senda  letto-of  application,  most  recent  performance  evaluation,  and 
resume  with  detailed  work  history  by  Sept.  23  to: 

Public  Safety  Administrator 
Office  of  the  Mayor 
City  of  Tampa 
306  E.  Jackson  Street,  8N 
Tampa,  FL  33602 

Applications  are  public  record  undo*  Florida  law.  EEO-fi'nWv. 


of  L.  Paul  Bremer,  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment's chief  of  counterterrensm,  ber- 
ore  a Senate  heanng  in  May  1988. 
Bremer  noted; 

“The  handling  of  the  very  first  inci- 
dent, especially  if  it's  an  incident  of 
nrass  casualties,  must  be  done  very 
well.  It  mist  rK>t  be  [perceived  as)  a 
tenxnist  success.  It  is  the  absolute  view 
of  everybody  in  intelligence  and  those 
of  who  woric  on  tenorism  that  if  die  first 
incident,  whether  it's  chemical,  bio- 
logical or  a mass  casualty  of  scxne  kind, 
succeeds,  we  will  see  cxypycA  tenorism 
right  afierwards.** 

CBN  temnsm  poses  special  risks. 
This  type  of  tororism  is  essentially  an 
intendonal  hazardous-materials  inci- 
dent, with  (he  resulting  hostile  environ- 


ment requiring  containment,  special- 
ized response  and  management.  Police 
agencies  nationwide  have  been  devel- 
oping a capability  to  handle  conven- 
tional haz-md  emo'gencies  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  risks  of  clandestine  drug 
labs.  The  skills  and  training  acquired 
by  responding  to  these  toxic  environ- 
ments can  form  a basis  fi:>r  responding 
to  and  addressing  the  risks  posed  in  the 
field  management  of  potential  CBN 
terrorist  incidents.  The  emerging  haz- 
mat/biohazard  response  capabilities 
being  developed  in  response  to  the 
hazardous-waste  crisis  are  arKither  re- 
source which  the  police  and  emergency 
response  comnunities  can  mobilize. 
The  threat  of  CBN  tenorism  will  re- 
quire interdisciplinary  linkages  between 


the  police,  fire  and  emergency  medical 
services,  environmental  agencies,  and 
{^ysicions  arxl  environmental  toxicolo- 
gists. A thorough  investigation  and  in- 
telligence capability,  combined  with 
rapid,  cootxlinated  field  management 
of  incidents,  can  serve  as  an  effective 
counter  to  the  threat  of  CBN  terrorism. 

(Henry  I.Degenesie  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  corporate  security 
far  Prudential-Bache  Securities  Inc.  in 
New  York.  He  is  a farmer  Director  of 
Public  Safety  and  Superintendent  of 
Police  for  the  Pori  Authority  of  New 
Yorkand  New  Jersey.  John  P.  Sullivan 
is  currently  a police  officer  with  a major 
Southern  Califamia  law  erfarcement 
agency.) 


New  work  sorts  the  issues 
behind  criminal  justice  ethics 


Continued  from  Page  13 
The  author  of  this  chapter  claims  that 
intuition  tdls  us  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  simple;  because  it  works.  It 
is  suggested  that  civil  liability  should 
be  imposed  on  the  prosecutor  who 
“misconducts  himself  with  malice." 

Crime  and  punishment  isdiscussed 
in  detail.  The  conclusion  that  ponish- 
ment  must  be  swift  and  certain  is  not  a 
new  concept,  but  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
speaed  and  discussed  in  its  relation- 
ship to  making  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
This  chapter  leads  into  one  which  de- 
bates the  death  penalty.  Here  an  inter- 
esting approach  is  taken.  There  is  one 
essay  against  the  death  penalty  and  a 
response  to  that  essay.  One  position 
contends  that  a “true  life  sentence" 
should  replace  execution  as  our  most 
severe  penalty,  and  that  a "dvil  life  for 
a natural  life  is  punishment  enough  — 
for  our  worst  trurdaers."  The  response 
to  that  essay  asks  the  question  of  if  life 
imprisonment  has  a deterrent  effect, 
why  wouldn’t  the  death  penalty?  The 
death  penalty  question  is  not  answered 
by  this  book,  however  there  is  plenty  of 
grist  for  students  or  anyone  else  wish- 
ing to  looka  iittledeeperinto  this  issue. 


An  enlightening  portion  of  the  book 
closely  examines  Ethics  and  Crime 
Control  Policy.  An  entire  section  is 
dedicated  to  this  accurate  review  of 
how  poorly  lawenforcement  approach 
problems  relaed  to  crime,  and  how  the 
public  perceptions  of  crime  are  largely 
shafied  by  various  myths.  For  example, 
a popular  myth  is  that  the  United  Stales 
is  primarily  violent.  Most  of  this  myth 
originates  from  an  over-ieliance  on  the 
Unifonn  Oime  Report's  lopsided  view 
of  the  eight  Part  One  crimes.  Another 
myth  is  the  one  about  police  primarily 
being  “crime  fighters"  and  that  the 
police  “solve  crimes."  With  only  about 
10  percent  of  police  time  being  devoted 
to  "crime  fighting"  and  with  the  small 
percentage  of  actual  case  clearances, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth . 
Myths  serve  a variety  of  interests.  The 
media  contribute  to  the  distorted  crime 
picture,  asdo  politicians.  There  is  little 
doubt  (hat  there  are  distinct  connec- 
tions between  knowledge,  belief  and 


human  interest  when  it  comes  to  crime 
conticl  policy  myths.  A review  of  this 
chapter  alone  should  convince  many 
that  playing  on  these  myths  does  noth- 
ing but  perpetuate  the  problems. 

As  the  authors  bring  out  in  the  last 
chapter,  there  are  more  questions  than 
answers  about  Justice,  crime  and  ethics. 
A reader  may  feel  somewhat  over- 
whelmed at  the  amount  of  information 
that  is  contained  on  each  issue  in  this 
book.  That  is  the  only  drawback  this 
book  will  have  as  far  as  a practitioner's 
market  is  concerned. 

As  stated  in  the  book,  "we  need 
reflection  before  action"  and  the  right 
questions  need  to  be  asked  before  a lot 
time  is  spent  seeking  answers.  This 
book  formilates  a lot  of  the  right  ques- 
tions. “We  all  want  to  know  the  way, 
but  very  few  of  us  are  witling  to  study 
the  maps."  It  is  time  that  law  enforce- 
ment practitioners  study  the  maps,  and 
Braswell  and  the  McCarthys  have  sup- 
plied the  legend. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  10019. 

Name/Title 

Agency 

Mailing  Address 

Ctty/State/ZIP 


Sex  offenders  sign  up  as 
required  in  Washington 


LEN-7891 


Continued  from  Page  5 
tion  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  long- 
term comfdiance  of  those  affected  by 
this  law,"  the  report  concluded. 

Under  the  Community  Protection 
Act.  the  registration  requirement  ap- 
plies to  those  juveniles  and  adults 
convicted  of  rape,  rape  of  a child, 
molestation,  sexual  misconduct  with  a 
minor,  indecent  liberties,  incest,  com- 
munication with  a minor  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  statutory  rape.  Juvenile 
and  adult  offenders  are  required  to 
register  within  30  days  of  release  from 
confinement.  Convicted  offenders  fiom 
out  of  state  who  move  to  Washington 
have  45  days  to  comply;  offenders 
who  relocate  within  the  state  are  given 
10  days  to  update  their  registration 
with  the  Shoiff  in  theu  county  of 
residence.  The  records  are  sent  to  the 
Washington  Slate  Patrol,  which  tracks 
both  registered  and  unregistered  of- 
fenders. Failure  to  register  oonstifutes 
a Class  C feloiiy  for  those  convicted  of 
Class  A felony  offenses;  otherwise, 
the  failure  is  a gross  misdemeanor. 

In  January,  the  Institute  of  Public 
Policy  Analysis  released  its  prelimi- 
nary findings  on  the  rate  of  compli- 


ance among  adult  sex  ofienders.  It 
found  that  in  the  first  ei^t  months 
after  the  law  \wnt  into  effect,  the  most 
senous  adult  offenders  released  from 
prison  registoed  at  a higher  rate  (73 
percent)  than  adult  sex  offenders  re- 
leased from  jails  or  mental  institutions 
(56  percent).  Overall.  57  percent  of  all 
adult  sex  offenders  had  registered  in 
the  eight-month  period,  for  a total  of 
2.383. 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  your 
subscription  to  Law 
Enforcement  News 
behind.  Send  notices  of 
address  changes  to  our 
Subscription 
Department  6 to  8 
weeks  prior  to 
effective  date  to  ensure 
best  service. 
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July/August  1991 


Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

16-17.  .'wurity  Litigaliun.  Research  & 
Esaluallnn  Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Naiidiul  Cnme  Prevention  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Louisville.  Ky  Fee  S185 
16-18.  Slraleiiis  Planning  Law 
Enforcement.  lYcsented  bv  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Entorcemeni  Institute  Fee  $195 
iSLEI  membersl.  $295  inon-membcrs) 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Inlerrogttlon.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Tube  held  in  Las  Vegas 
Fee  $495 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Sail  Lake 
City  Fee  $495 

16-18.  DeadIV'Riysical  Force  — Police- 
Involved  Shootini^  Presented  by  the  Nonh- 
wesiem  Lnivei^ty  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Evanston  111  Fee  $400 

16-20.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  instmiie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee  $425 

16-20.  Advanced  Drug  Law  EnforcemenL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Managemeni  To  beheld  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee  $425 

16-20.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inamiie  of  Public  Service  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ca.  Fee  $500 
16-20.  Polygraph  Techniques  in  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  Investigations.  Presented  by 
ihe  Department  of  Defense  Polygraph  Insti- 
tute To  be  held  in  Fon  McClellan.  Ala. 

19.  Death  Notification,  ftesenied  by  the 
Cnminal  Justice  Center  D)lice  Academv. 
Sam  Houston  State  Univenaiy  To  be  held  m 
Huntsville  Tex  Fee:  S3S 

19-20.  Use  of  Non-Deadly  Force 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Nexthwestem 
University  Traffic  Insiirule.  To  be  held  m 
Evansion.  Ill  Fee  $200 
23-24.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented 
b)  JohnE  Reid6:  Associates  Tobeheldm 
Chicago  Fee  S345 

23-25.  Field  Training  fer  Lommunica- 
tions  Officers.  Presented  b\  the  Insiituie  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemeni.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $325 

23*25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Inlcrrogaion.  Presenled  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  TobeheldinNewYork 
Fee  $550 

23-27.  Police  Applicant  background 
Investigation.  Resented  by  (he  Instmiie  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemeni.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $425 


23-27.  Tactical  Team  Operations.  Pre- 
venied  by  ihe  Institute  ot  Public  Service  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee;  $525 
23-27.  Project  Management.  Presented  by 
Ihe  Nonhwestem  Ucuversiiv  Traffic  Insii- 
luie  To  be  held  m Evansiim.  Ill  Fee  $500 
23-27.  Microcomputer  Assisted  Traffic 
Xccideni  Reconstruction  lEDCRASH). 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Umvemiv 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III. 
Fee  $650 

23-27.  Basic  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  bv  the  Nonhwesi- 
em  Univemty  TVaffic  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee  $500 
23-Oct.  4.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  FYcsenied  by  the  Instimie  of 
Police  Technology  & Managemeni.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $575. 

23-Ocl.  4.  Technical  Accident 

investigation.  Presented  bv  the  Northwest- 
cm  Univenily  Traffic  Instmiie  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee-  $700 

26-27.  ExecutiveATP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobeu  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Toronto.  Oni.  Fee  $37$ 

26- 27.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented 
by  JohnE  Reid  & Associates  Tobeheldm 
New  York  Fee  $345 

27- 29.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presenied  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Baltimore  Fee 
$149  (all  three  days).  $125  (fint  two  days 
only).  S8S  (thud  day  only). 

29- Oct.  1.  National  Juvenile  Justice 
Conference.  Presented  by  Ihe  National 
Juvenile  Detention  Association.  To  be  held 
in  Richmond.  Ky  Fee  $75 

30- Oct.  1.  Drug  Trak  01  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inamite  of  Police  Technology 
dc  Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee;  $225 

30-Oct.  4.  Field  Training  Officers  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  orPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  m Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee  $425 

30-Oc1.  4.  Professional  Marksmaiuhip 
iSniper  D.  Presented  by  ihe  Institute  of 
Public  Service  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga  Fee:  $600 

30-Oct.  4.  Field  Training  Officers 

Program.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 

University  Traffic  Instmiie  To  be  held  in 

Evanston,  Hi.  Fee  $500 

30-Oct.  4.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Noithwesi- 

em  University  Traffic  Instauie  To  be  held 

in  Evanston,  111.  Fee.  $500 

30-Oct.  25.  School  of  Police  Supervision. 

Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 


forcement Instmic  Fee  $525  iSLEI  mem- 
bers); $750  (non-mcmbcis» 

30-Dec.  6.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Prevnied  hv  the  Ncrthweviem 
University  Traffic  Insmuie  To  be  held  m 
Evanston.  Ill  Fee  $2,000 

OCTOBER 

1- 4.  Crisis  Management  Operations.  Pre- 
vunied  by  the  Insmute  of  Public  Service  To 
be  held  m Gainesville.  Ga  Fee  $445 

2- 5.  Personal  Protection.  Presented  by  ihc 
Iruiiiute  01  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  $65 

3- 4.  Execulive/MP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Minneapolis  Fee.  $375 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& InleiToi^lion.  Presentedby  JohnE  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  oi  Pmsburgh,  Pa 
Fee  $495 

7-10.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presenied  by 
the  Institute  ot  Police  Tecinology  & Man- 
agement To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra 
Fee  $395 

7-10.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Umvcrsiiy 
Traffic  Insnmie  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  D1 
Fee  $500 

7-11.  Video  Production  I.  I^resenled  by  the 
institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee 
$475 

7-11.  Narcotic  identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insiituie  ot 
Police  Technology  & Mamgement  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $450 

7-11.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presereed  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ul.  Fee:  $500 

7-11.  Police  TTaflic  Radar  Instructor 
Training.  Presailed  by  the  Ncrthwesiem 
Uiuversiiy  Traffic  Iruntute  To  be  held  m 
Evanston.  Ul.  Fee:  SSOO. 

7-11.  Advances  in  Crime  Scene 
Technology.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwesi- 
em  Umvosiiy  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Evanston.  III.  Fee  $600 
7-11.  Sniper/Coiaitersniper  Opcralloits  U. 
Presenied  by  the  Institute  of  Pubbe  Service 
To  be  held  in  Ganesville.  Ga.  Fee  $600 
7-18.  Crime  iVevcnIlon  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  (he  National 
Crime  Prevention  Insmute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee:  $615. 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  insmute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  beheld  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee;  $595 


For  further  information 


American  Correctional  Association,  8025 
Laurel  Lakes  Cl..  Laurel.  MD  20707.  (301) 
206-5100 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
CrimeCenlre,  P O Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607, 
Northbmok,  0.60062-2727  1 800)  323-0037 

('rlmlnai  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  Umversiiy.  Box  2296. 
HunisMlIe  TX  77341-22%  (409)  294- 
1669  70 

Delinquenc)  Control  Instllule.  University 
Ilf  Southern  Calitomia.  Sktiool  of  Public 
Admmisiraiion.  3601  South  Rower  ,St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)741-2497. 
Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
in.stitule.  Building  3)95,  Fon  McClellan. 
AL  36205-51 14  (205)  848-.1336 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
liulllule.  Office  ot  Cnmr  Preveniion  & 
Training,  The  C.ipilol,  lullahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 


Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So , Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service.  601  Broad  St.. 
S E..  Gamesvilte.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  o'o  Bob  Grant.  Calgary 
Police  Service.  316  7ih  Ave..  S£..  Calgary. 
Alberta.  Canada  T2G  0J2.  (403)  268-5901 
Fax:  (403)  268-4552 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.. 
ArcadiaManor.Rle  2.Box3645.BerryvilIe. 
VA  22611  (703)955-1128 

National  Crime  Preveniion  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  Univenily  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Association. 
217  Perkuis  Building,  Estem  Kentucky 
UntveraiiN  Richmond,  KY  40475-3127 

NISInc..PO  Box  1932,  Nonh  Little  Rock. 
AR  72115  (501)  374-8565 

Northwestern  University  n-afflc  Institute, 
555  Clark  St . P.O  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 


60204.  I-800-323-40I1 
Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice. 
University  of  IDinois-Chicago,  Attn  Ms 
Nancy  Taylor.  715  South  Wood  St  . MAT 
777.  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  9964)159 

John  E.  Reid  & Asociales  Inc..  250  South 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 1 00.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

SEARCH  Group  Inc..  731 1 Greenhaven 
Dr  .Suite  145. SacTamento.CA9583l  (916) 
392-2550 

Southern  California  Fraud  Investigators 
Association.  PO,  Box  3067.  Lakewood. 
CA  90711  (213)  866-0339 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
P O 830707.  Rchardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

University  of  Houston-Downtown.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Center.  1 Main  Si . Houston.  TX 
77002  (713)  221-8690 
Youth  Crime  Watch  of  America.  5220 
Biscaync  Blvd  . Suite  207,  Nfiami.  FL  33137- 
3222  (305)758-9292  Fax  (305)756-1436 


8-10.  Street  Sirvival  ‘9|.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Minneapotiv 
Fee  $149  tali  ttvee  dawi.  $125  ifirsi  two 
days  only).  $85  ilhirO  day  onlvi 
8-12.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socleiv  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  r<>  be  held  in  Calgary.  Al- 
berta Fee  $270 

9.  Communitv-Oricnied  Policing.  Pre- 
vented by  the  University  of  Houston- Down- 
town Cnmmal  Justice  Center  Tobeheldm 
Houston  Fee  $35 

10-11.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Prevented 
bv  JohnE  Retd  & Associates  Tobeheldm 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  Fee  $345 

14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presenied  by  John  E 
Reid  St  Aaociaces  To  be  held  in  Clearwa- 
ter. Ra.  Fee  $495 

14-18.  Police  Resource  Allocation  & 
Manpower  Scheduling.  lYesented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insiituie 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  IIL  Fee  $500. 
14-18.  Law  Enforcement  Ftlnen  Instruc- 
tor Certifleation.  Presenied  by  the  Nonh- 
westem  Universty  Traffic  Insmuie  To  be 
held  in  Evanston  HI  Fee  $500 

14-18.  Drug  Uidt  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee  $425 

14-18.  Sects.  Cults  & Devioit  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  tn  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fw  $425 

14- 25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwesiem  University 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  m Evanston.  Ul 
Fee  $700 

15- 17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & loterrogidion.  Presenied  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans Fee  $495 

15- 18.  Tactical  Crime  Amlysis.  Presenied 
by  the  Nanonal  Cnme  Prevention  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $320 

16- 19.  Fifth  National  Yoiah  Crime  Pre- 
vention Conference.  Presented  by  Youth 
Cnme  Watch  cf  Amenca  To  be  held  in 


Miami.  Ra  Fee  $95 

20- 26.  Providing  Protective  Services.  Pre- 
vented bv  Richaid  W Kobec  & Assocuies 
To  be  held  m Winchester.  Va  Fee  S2..^ii0 

21- 22.  Concealment  Areas  wiihio  a 
A ehicle.  Prevented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  6c  Managemen  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville  Ra  Fee  $275 

21-24.  The  Reid  Techiuque  of  Interview* 
ing  & Intcrrogaiion.  Presoitcd  by  John  E 
Reid  A Aaiociaiev  To  be  held  in  Chicatrn 
Fee  $550 

21-24.  Interview  & InterrugalioiuTccn- 
niques  for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Indiiute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  To  be  held  m Jacksonville 
Ra  Fee  $395 

21*25.  Crime  IVcventlon  through  Envi- 
roiunenUl  Design.  Preserved  by  the  Na- 
iionalCnmcPreveniionlruiitute  Tobeheld 
m Louisville,  Ky  Fee  $365 

21- 25.  -Automated  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Insmute  of  Priice  Technology 
& Management  Tobe  heldin  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee  $475 

22- 24.  Child  Homktde  Investl^lon.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Cnminal  Justice  Cotter  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  Suie  University 
To  be  held  in  Hintsville.  Tex  Fee  $150 

22- 24.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Train- 
ing. Presenied  by  the  Inauute  of  Public 
Service  To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee 
S295 

23- 25.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Manchester. 
NH  Fee:  $149  tall  three  days).  $125  (first 
two  days  only).  $85  (third  day  only). 

23-25.  Annual  Conference  & Training 
Seminar.  Presetied  by  the  Soilhcm  Cali- 
fornia Fraud  Investigators  Associauon.  To 
be  held  to  San  Diego.  Fee'  $175  (SOFIA 
members);  $200  (non-members). 

28-30.  AdmlnJstnitioa,  ManagenMot  A 
Supervisian  of  the  FlcM  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  AManagonent  Tobeheld 
in  Jacksomnile.  Ra  Fee:  $350. 

28-31.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training.  Prcsaited  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  A Managemeni  Fee  $395. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PLANNERS 

Welcome  to  the 

APPRO  / NAPP  Training  Conference 

Septembers  - 12,  1991 
OkJahoma  City  Marriott 

TOPICS  INCLUDE 


• Facilities  Planning 

• Quantitative  Analysis 

• Futuristics 

• Innovation 

• Promotional  & Recruit 

• Paradigms  of  Change 

Testing 

♦ Written  Regulations 

For  more  information,  contact  Sgt.  Nancy  Ratcliff 
or  Sgt.  Scott  MacKelvie.  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department  (405)  297-1282 
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Sponsored  by  the  Associaiion  of  Police  Planning  and  Rescarcb  Offtccis 
International  and  the  Nanonal  Association  of  Poltcc  Planners 
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